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ie Adapting —s 
Display Material to 
the “Private Brand” 


This Einson-Freeman client is the world’s 
largest producer of tea bags. They wanted 
to stimulate business further by provid- 
ing live counter display material for their 
own tea customers. 


With our background of merchandising 
ingenuity, we were invited to cooperate 
and here are the results: 


Display material instantly adaptable to the 
private brands of any one of their own 
customers. 
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Put us to work on your peculiar dis- 


play problems. 
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free brochure 
ON 
“ MERCHANDISING 
WITH 
DISPLAY 
CONTAINERS” 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO., 1c. |: 


Lithographers 


Inventors and Manufacturers of the Einson-Freeman Patented Double Tier Container 
OFFICES AND COMPLETE MANUFACTURING PLANT 
511-519 East 72nd Street . New York City 


New England Office: 941 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
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in Boston: - 


which paper is the Home Paper Daily? 


; worthy the name. All papers sold down- 
* town count as Corporate Boston circulation, al- 
» though thousands of them are destined for the 
suburbs. ““En route” readers, morning and eve- 
ning, make it impossible to tell where each paper 
goes. Clearly, a comparison of daily circulation 
figures will not show which Boston paper can 
rightfully claim the distinction of “home paper.” 


—_— has no daily circulation figures 


Sunday is the only day to tell which paper is 
read in the home, for on Sunday all papers are 
sold in the readers’ neighborhoods and all reading 
is done at home. 


Three papers carry the bulk of advertising in 
Boston, and each has a Sunday edition. 
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One loses 20% of its daily circulation in the 
Boston Trading Area. Another loses 53%. 


Obviously these are not home papers, for on 
the day people read at home they lose circulation, 
| which no other paper picks up! 


ia De aA 


The Boston Globe retains on Sunday the same 
circulation it has daily. That is to say, it holds 
its readers seven days a week. 


A woman’s page established 35 years ago as 
_ the first woman’s page in America . . . selected 
| school and church news. . . more local news... 
| these are some of the features which build home 
) strength for the Globe. The results of this strength 
_ are nowhere better illustrated than in the pref- 
erence of Boston’s department stores. 


These great stores—who must reach the home 
—who buy space only on the basis of actual sales 
returns—are satisfied that this is Boston’s “home”’ 
paper. They use more space in the Globe, daily 
as well as Sunday, than in any other paper. 
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Write for more detailed information about Bos- 
ton—the 4th Market. Ask for the free booklet, 
Reaching Buying Power in the Boston Market.” 
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CW 
in Peak 
Times-Star 


Lineage— 


with the greatest 
margin of lead in its 


22 Years of 


Leadership 


HE Times-Star has held 

the position of leadership 

in display lineage since 1908. 
In that year it carried 3,157,791 
lines of display, which was a 
lead over the second paper of 
396,787 lines; a lead over the 
third paper of 647,465 lines. 


In 1929 The Times-Star carried 
13,813,832 lines of display ad- 
vertising, the largest in its 93 
years of publishing life. This 
was a lead over the second 
paper of 3,554,807 lines; and 
a lead over the third paper of 
5,951,496 lines. 


“Lots of water has gone under 
the bridge” since 1908 and the 
greatest volume of display ad- 
vertising continues to flow to 
The Times-Star. 


If you are an experienced ad- 
vertiser in the Cincinnati mar- 
ket, you know why. Simply 
because The Times-Star pro- 
duces results. If you are plan- 
ning to enter this market, profit 
by the trend of advertising over 
a 22-year period—advertisers 
year after year place a greater 
dependence upon The Times- 
Star in selling the Cincinnati 
market. 


—, 


The Cincinnati 


Times-Star 


Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
60 East 42d St. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 


904 Union Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


BY WALTER MANN 


Collier’s on Aviation 
Development 


“Until recently, the public’s conception 
of aviation was based almost entirely upon 
the spectacular and romantic aspects of 
flying—daring exploits of war aces, hazar- 
dous trans-oceanic flights and thrilling 
‘stunt-flying.’ The utility of the airplane 
was only partly grasped. 

‘In the past year the layman has been 
willing to back his faith in the future of 
air transportation with his dollars. But he 
has been slow to accept it as a practical 
utility—in the same way, that is, that he 
accepts steamship, railroad, and automobile 
transportation. And, until the industry is 
accepted in that light, development is 
bound to be slow. 

* 8 & 

“This survey is an attempt to visualize 
the aviation industry in its business aspect; 
to focus upon one phase—the marketing 
of aviation products and services. Natu- 
rally, since the sale and distribution of 
airplanes is intimately linked with other 
factors, we have found it necessary to dis- 
cuss some of these contributing influences.” 

So says Collier's, in a forty-two-page, 
blue-paper-covered analysis of this unusu- 
ally interesting subject headed “The Avia- 
tion Industry and Its Market.” This study, 
the introduction goes on to say, consists 
of three parts: 

(1) A resume of what has been ac- 
complished to date. 

(2) A study of the sales problems fac- 
ing aviation at the present time. 

(3) Suggestions for the practical mar- 
keting of aviation products. 

Under Part One—‘‘Progress to Date’’— 
we find about ten pages, replete with 
charts and tables, showing the number of 
planes in use, their distribution by states, 
the types of planes in use, data on open 
vs. closed models, the age of these planes, 
the types of service, the makes, the makes 
of engines, the horsepower, the weights, 
etc.; also data on pilots and training 
schools, airports, commercial air transpor- 
tation, and a brief summary of aviation 
progress. 

In Part Two—“Trends and Indications” 
—we find a discussion of present over- 
production, of the “fear” or “danger” fac- 
tor, which is unfortunately regarded as 
news by editors, and by readers, out of 
proportion with such news’s actual value. 
It then describes a series of questionnaire 
markings, on what the public thinks about 
the whole subject—1,000 subscribers to 
American Legion Monthly, 1,000 Collier's 
subscribers, 1,000 Poor’s Directory of Di- 
rectors listings, 1,000 Woman’s Home 
Companion subscribers, 500 men college 
graduates (1921-1925), 1,000 women col- 
lege graduates, and 500 salesmen and office 
executives. 

Out of the 1,107 who responded, 443 
had flown, 1,014 gave “speed” as the 
primary advantage of airplane travel, 745 
gave “novelty” as the main reason for 
flying, 389 said airplane travel was “clean- 


er,” while 221 said “comfort” (like the 
others, a suggested reason). 

On the other hand, the reasons why 
people don’t fly were equally interesting, 
Out of 1,107 responders, 709 said “ex. 
pense” deterred them, 599 said “danger,” 
Others in much smaller numbers said “dis. 
tance to airports,” ‘‘noise,’ “uncertain 
weather,” ‘“‘distrust of the pilot,’’ etc. 

Thus it will be seen that the interest 
in “speed” and “novelty” are to a large 
degree offset by “danger” and “expense” as 
negative factors. 

The “expense” feature was in one way 
pretty fully met this year by reduction in 
price of airplane travel to that of rail. 
road fares at certain seasons of the year, 
The “danger” factor, the study suggests, 
can be met by elimination of much of the 
“death”” news—thus administering a not 
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too back-handed slap to newspapers in gen- | 
eral—at the same time playing up the ab- | 
sence of such “lethal” news in the col- | 


umns of national magazines. 

In all fairness to both sides, it would 
appear that airplane accidents as news have 
for the present a legitimate place in the 
columns of the average daily paper, and 
would have little or no place in maga- 
zines. In further extenuation of newspa- 
pers, it must be remembered that, whereas 
newspapers do publish much more unfav- 
orable publicity than magazines, they also 
publish considerably more favorable public- 
ity. Witness the recent playing up of the 
Guggenheim Safety Prize winner, the Cur- 
tiss-Wright “Tanager,” in many newspapers 
throughout the country, or the records of 
many unusual or sensational successful feats 
of aviation in the past year. 

The study then goes on to suggest cer 
tain solutions of the problems confront 
ing the national aviation market—indicat 
ing which parts of the country offer the 
best sales possibilities for the present. The 
whole forty-two pages constitute a real con- 
tribution to aviation analysis which will 
be especially interesting to laymen, to 
whom many of the facts here shown are 
less familiar than they are to the aircraft 
manufacturers themselves. 

To Collier's all credit for a practically 
unbiased job on a subject in which most 
forward-looking business men are as intet- 
ested as the previous generation was 10 
the automobile, or their forefathers were 
in the development of the railroad train 
or the steamship as a means of transpor- 
tation. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Montreal Salesman’s Map and Routt 
Lists. Prepared by the Montreal Svar, 
“Canada’s greatest newspaper,” Montreal, 
Canada. Sales map shows Montreal by 
zones and sub-zones; also indicates routes 
for best grocery and drug store calls. 
Twenty-eight different types of outlets by 
zones ate also given on the map, includ 
ing breakdown of grocery and drug stores 
into chains and independents. Drug stor 


(Continued on page 455) 
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“OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
_ Through Your Advertising Agency 


HE membership of the National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau, Inc., comprises two hundred and thirty-one 
of the leading advertising agencies, having representa- 
tion in practically every metropolitan city in the United States. 


The Bureau is operated primarily to serve its agency members 
in their work of buying space for clients, also in the planning, 
executing and carrying out of all details of Outdoor Advertis- 
ing. The Bureau is run for the equal benefit of all agency 
members, without regard to the size of the agency or the volume 
of outdoor advertising placed. The Bureau is not operated for 
profit, and having no plant interests its service to its members 
and clients is unbiased. 


All of the officers and directors are advertising agency men 
selected from the membership. 


The general policies, plans of operation, and plans for expansion 


of service, are under the direct control of the Executive Com- 


mittee, elected from representative agency members from all 


parts of the country. 


The interests of all agency members guide the actions of the 
committee. The success of the plan under which the Bureau is 
operated is reflected in the steady increase in membership and 
also in the continuous growth of business placed by the Bureau. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Executive Committee 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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WALTER 
LIPPMANN 


FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 
“The Conning Tower Rook” 
JOHN L. BALDERSTON 
“Berkeley Square” 
WILLIAM BOLITHO 
“Twelve Against the Gods” 
JAMES M. CAIN 
“Our Government” 
HARRY HANSEN 
“Midwest Portraits” 
JOHN L. HEATON 
“The Story of Vermont” 
WILLIAM LIPMAN 
“Yonder Grow the Daisies” 
WALTER LIPPMANN 
“Preface to Morals” 
ROBERT LITTELL 
“Read America First” 
DAVID LOTH 
“Lorenzo the Magnificent” 
CHARLES 8S. MERZ 
“The Great American Band Vi agon” 
ALLAN NEVINS 
“American Social History” 
HARRY SALPETER 
“Dr. Johnson and Mr. Boswell” 
FRANK SULLIVAN 


“Martha Heppelthwaite” 


WILLIAM O. SCROGGS 


“4 Century of Banking Progress” 


MAKERS OF OBINION 


The men who make The Morning World 
extend their influence over public opinion 
into many fields. As contributors to leading 
magazines, as authors of many “best sellers,” 
they play a great part in the coloring and 
shaping of current viewpoints on science, 
the arts, political economy, sociology, law, 


finance and philosophy. 


The list here is but a partial one of the 
number of books which World writers have 
had published—but it is sufficiently large 
to indicate the unique editorial leadership 


maintained by The Morning World. 


Che New Pork Gorld 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 
PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 


General Motors Bldg. 


Tribune Tower 
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Significant News 


@ @ @ Unemployment figures are bad enough to move 
the American Federation of Labor to call for charity as 
the only means of affording immediate help. But the 
federation finds that the recession in employment has been 
checked, a reason for displacing pessimism with optimism. 
In this vein it recalls that in 1924 the drop in employ- 


| ment was 11 per cent and only 8 per cent in 1929-1930, 


for the seven months ended January 31. 


e e@ e Secretary of Labor Davis, estimating present 
unemployment at 3,000,000, said this week that the out- 
look is for improvement, especially if building programs 
are pushed and the tariff bill passed. Critics in the Senate 
seem to think exact knowledge of the facts is a vital pre- 
requisite. 


@ @ e Prosperous conditions in the package food in- 
dustry are reflected in General Food’s statement for 1929 
showing $3.68 a share compared with $3.10 the year be- 
fore. These earnings are from properties after acquisition 
in both years. Taking account of twelve-month earnings 
of all companies assembled by G. F. and the stock out- 
standing at the end of each year, the return was $3.89 a 


B share in 1929 and $3.73 in 1928. 


e@ e e The effect of absorption of other companies 
by G. F. is seen in mounting sales, the total for 1929, 
$128,037,000, being 26.7 per cent larger than in 1928 and 
net income of $19,422,000 exceeding that of the year be- 
fore by 33.4 per cent. 


@ e@ e Studies of prices in chain and independent 
stores having been made in Cincinnati and Washington 
by the Federal Trade Commission, a similar study is to 
be made in a third city larger than either of these. How 
thoroughgoing is the job being done appears from the 
disclosure that all of the chain stores and three-quarters 
of the independent stores in the first-mentioned cities were 
covered on 1,200 items. 


@ @ @ Meantime the Henderson anti-chain hullabaloo 
over the air in the Mississippi valley shows signs of discord 
among his followers not all of whom, he complains, are 
playing fair. In Kentucky taxation is the preferred 
weapon. The plan there is to mulct retail sales on a 
rapidly rising scale—from 1/20 of 1 per cent on $400,000 
or less to 1 per cent on a million or more. Both houses 
have passed the bill, which now goes to the Governor for 
signature. 


@ @ e@ Going somewhat against a recent trend, Sun- 
land Sales Cooperative is abandoning branch offices in favor 
of brokers and jobbers for distribution of Sun-Maid raisins. 
It is a case of going with the tide for California fruits. 


@ @ e Handling of dairy products is undergoing rapid 
concentration. National Dairy Products having taken in 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese, has a volume now of more than 
$400,000,000, and Borden reports sales in 1929 of $328,- 
467,000. The latter company is doing pretty well with its 


) New acquisitions, having retained in 1929 a net profit of 


$20,404,000—$5.50 a share on 3,706,724 shares of $25 
par stock compared with $9.07 on ‘1,251,775 shares of $50 
par stock in 1928. 
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@ @ © Maytag, long out of the spotlight of news, 
came back with a bang in its earning statement for 1929. 
Sales of $25,626,000 were nearly 14 per cent higher than 
in 1928 and net income of $6,839,000 was 28 per cent 
more than in the vear before. Though sales were 11 per 
cent less than in 1926, divisible income was larger. 


@ e@ e Studebaker earned $5.53 a share in 1929, 
helped by Pierce-Arrow’s handsome contribution, compared 
with $7.16 in 1928, net income having dropped from $12,- 
654,000 in 1928 to $11,928,000 in 1929. The loss was 
mainly in the last quarter. 


@ e@ e The aviation industry, having undergone a 
healthy deflation, according to Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Young, is now on a normal, sound basis. Increased 
passenger traffic aloft since rates were reduced, he re- 
marks, shows that fares rather than fears were curbing 
air travel. 


@ @ e Indicative of current thought is the subject 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
sessions at Philadelphia this week, The Second Industrial 
Revolution and Its Significance. The channels in which 
thought is flowing is seen in some of the particular titles: 
The New Capitalism, The New Capitalism and the So- 
cialist, The Future of the Small Corporation. 


@ @ e Chicago opened last week an exchange for 
future deliveries of hogs, the first in America. Its aim, 
said the vice-president, Charles Wilson, is to replace un- 
certainty with certainty, to place safety in a market that 
has been full of hazard. 


@ e@ e Buying grain on the arbitrary loan price basis 
which was established last October was discontinued this 
week by the Grain Stabilization Corporation. Chairman 
Legge of the Farm Board explained that congestion was 
threatened at terminal markets and that the emergency 
seemed to have passed. Purchases last week, he added, 
checked what might have been a real panic. Judging by 
the prior protests of independent dealers, the cessation of 
Farm Board purchases stopped a panic in these quarters. 


@ e@ e@ The Picture a Month Club was announced this 
week, “born of a new artistic movement’ and spurred 
probably by the success of the book clubs. Reproductions 
from famous galleries will be its specialty. 


@ @ @ With the news that Royal Dutch is willing to 
curtail oil supplies from Venezuela, next to the United 
States the world’s largest source, comes word that more 
oil is now above ground than ever before. 


@ @ @ Just when the food industry is accommodating 
its expectations to the possibilities of dry ice, carbon diox- 
ide taken from burning coke, Department of the Interior 
geologists hold out the prospect that carbon dioxide wells 
of the sunbaked stretches of western Colorado and eastern 
Utah will soon be tapped for the makings of dry ice. 
They say this ice is pretty sure to solve problems of meat 
and fish shipments and may even do for fruit and vege- 
tables provided its freezing proclivities can be moderated. 
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the Straight Commission 


Payment Plan 


OR products having a relatively high unit value, such 
as oil burners, vacuum cleaners, electric refrigerators, 


and similar devices, with very few exceptions the 


plan for paying the salesman provides an opportunity 
for him to increase his income somewhat in proportion to 
his resule. 

In deciding on a payment plan, one consideration of 
very great importance, and one not usually emphasized 
or even considered in establishing a payment plan for 
salesmen, is the age of the industry and the age of the 
particular business within that industry. There are three 
stages of development commonly accepted as descriptive 
of the condition of a given industry or business: 

1. The new business. 

2. The seasoned business. 

3. The declining business—one whose volume of sales 
and profits for one reason or another is on the decrease. 

Whether a business is in the new stage, is a seasoned 
business, or is declining will to a large extent determine 
the type of payment plan adopted. For the new specialty 
business, the sales payment plan almost invariably adopted 
is some form of a commission on sales, of which there 
are several variations. The four following methods are 
the most generally used plans: 


Pro and Con on 


Practical} ] 


Specialty 


1. A straight commission—a fixed percentage paid on 
all sales. 

2. A sliding commission—or commission percentages 
increased as definite sales totals are reached. 

3. Group commission—here the merchandise is divided 
into groups, each carrying a different rate of commission. 

4. Commission and drawing account—either guaran. 
teed or applied against earnings. 

The fourth method of commission and drawing account 
will be considered as a separate payment method, because 
in this method the company accepts a certain portion of 
the risk involved, whereas in the first three types of com- 
mission payment plan the entire risk is taken by the 
salesman. 

The element of risk involved is of greatest importance. 
The principal reason that the straight commission or slid- 
ing commission method of paying salesmen is of advantage 
to the new business is because with these payment plans 
the entire risk is taken by the salesman. This means that 
the selling overhead of the business is reduced to a mini- 
mum, and at the same time it means that the income of 
the salesman is proportionately much higher than would 
be the case if the business was seasoned. 

In a study just completed of the payment methods in 
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Mr. Hay is well known as the author 
of ‘Sales Management Fundamen- 
tals.” He was formerly manager of 
sales training for the American Radi- 
ator Company, and later director of 
sales for Rice & Hutchins and May 
Oil Burners. The material presented 
here will be part of a book “How 
to Make Money Selling Specialties.” 
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use by manufacturers of such specialties as oil burners, 
electric refrigeration and vacuum cleaners, the methods 
in use by the fifty-one companies whose plans of paying 
salesmen were studied were found to be as follows: 

1. Straight commission, 14. 

2. Drawing account and commission, 11. 

3. Salary and bonus or commission, 24. 

4. Straight salary, 2. 

It is interesting to note that thirty-one of the companies 
reporting were manufacturers of oil burners, who can be 
taken as typical of the general specialty group. The pay- 
ment methods in use by these oil burner manufacturefs 
were described as follows: 

1. Seventeen manufacturers paid their salesmen a salary 
and bonus or commission. 

2. Ten paid a drawing account plus commission. 
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I} Plans for Paying 


Salesmen 


d on 3. Four paid a straight commission. 
The two commonest commission payment methods in use 

a are the stright commission with a fixed percentage paid on 
all sales, and a sliding commission with the commission 
‘ded percentage increased as definite sales totals are reached. 
ston. It should be remembered, however, that in both cases the 
ind entire risk is borne by the salesman, and that thereby his 

reward for good work is materially greater than would be 
iene the case if he were paid on a drawing account plus com- 
meee" mission or salary plus commission. 
n of The commission payment plan has these advantages: 


1. The compensation of the salesman is measured 
directly by his results. 

2. The risk and responsibility is placed upon the 
salesman. 

3. The salesman is stimulated to harder work by the 


BY RICHARD C. HAY 


“2. Find out what the job is worth or what you are 
willing to spend to accomplish the job. 

“3, Find out what the operations are and decide how 
much of the total sum you are willing to spend should be 
paid for each operation. 

“Then take into consideration the individual, his living 
cost, his expenses, his ability and his right to save and 
accumulate and, lastly, the need of stimulation through in- 
centive.”’ 

Mr. Woodbridge continued with this statement as to this 
method of paying salesmen: 

“With the best of intentions, a company and a salesman 
planning together enter into a commission arrangement 
under which in almost every case the remuneration turns 
out to be too small or too large. If too small, the sales- 
man is dissatisfied, and it must be immediately increased. 


reward offered by the commission. If it is too large, the salesman is still more dissatisfied, if 
On the other hand, there are certain disadvantages to it is reduced, and yet, if it is not reduced, his confreres in 
this method of paying salesmen of which the following positions of like importance are dissatisfied.” 
are the most important: The greatest difficulty that arises in remunerating sales- 
1. The relation of the salesman to the house is apt to men who are selling specialties is due to the fact that too 
be distant. many salesmen are willing to ride along on a drawing 
2. The commission payment method encourages over- account or salary and unless it is made necessary for them 
Is in selling to the neglect of service and missionary work, and to sell in order to eat they (Continued on page 458) 
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— the calling on prospects. 1S 4 ; ; 
thods 3. Too much is earned by the salesman in periods of This is the first of a series of four 
aying prosperity, and too little in times of depression. articles by Mr. Hay which set forth 
4. It is difficult to determine the proper rate of com- j 
mission. the details of a large number of com- 
There are certain things which the sales manager will ‘ | 
- to undertake before adopting a commission payment pensation plans and analyze them for 
plan. Some of these were listed in a talk given in 1925 : : : 
my before the American Management huctincon by C. K. their strong points and their weak- 
in 
“oo _. formerly president of such well-known nesses. Mr. Hay has drawn on the 
Pay” Specialty organizations as the Dictaphone Corporation and ; i 
urers the Kelvinator Corporation. Mr. Woodbridge lists three experience of many nationally known 
' points which should be considered in setting up a com- , ; : 
salary fF mission payment plan: concerns for his material. Each article 


. 1. Setting up a commission payment plan requires an 
} 4ppraisal of the job to be done. 
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of the group will appear in two parts. 


As told to Herbert Kerkow 


BY AMOS PARRISH 


Amos Parrish & Company 
New York City 


OW that some of the noise 
and confusion of the skirt- 
length dilemma has died 
down, let’s see just what did 
happen. This examination will show 
how fashion operates. And how 
manufacturers in the field of women’s 
wear are meeting the fashion changes 
in their spring lines. Further, it will 
point a moral. And suggest a fashion 
platform that a manufacturer can fol- 
low whether he makes women’s wear, 
colored clocks or cigarette lighters. 
The chart of skirt lengths for day- 
time dresses was made from a review 
of the sketches shown in the advertis- 
ing in retail stores in New York since 
January, 1923, up until December, 
1929. It shows the change from the 
long skirt to the short skirt was a 


- The Long Skirt 
of the Influence 


Both manufacturers 
and leading retailers 
are doing much to 
avoid misunderstand- 
ings on the part of 
consumers as to prop- 
er occasions for the 
wear of the new 
styles. Such misun- 
derstandings have 
been the cause of 
much merchandising 
trouble in the past. 


The reactions of legions of women to the 
movement to restore radically longer skirts 
to popularity constitute a typical “case” 
through which manufacturers can study 
the all-important phenomenon of fashion 
change. So powerful is this thing called 
fashion that it can almost make or ruin a 
whole business over night. This article 
shows how a fashion begins and develops. 


New apparel fashions come out. 
Stores and designers tend to over- 
emphasize them, give them more im- 
portance than they deserve. The ad- 
vertising of new apparel fashions 
consequently shows quite sharp peaks 
which straighten themselves out in the 
course of a month or two as the cus- 
tomer demand responds to the adver- 
tising. 

The main line of the chart, how- 
ever, shows these important points: 

1. That it took several seasons and 
sometimes years for a radical change 


SKIRT LENGTHS OF DAY 
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matter of several seasons. And that 
the change from the short skirt to the 
long skirt has been going on for sev- 
eral seasons. Certain irregularities 
and sharp curves appear on this chart 
because many stores emphasize new 
fashions and fashion changes in their 
advertising. 
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in skirt lengths. (It takes time tof 
new fashions to gain acceptance.) 

2. That even at the height of vol- 
ume of a certain skirt length, new 
lengths were beginning to make theif 
appearance. (The degree of accept- 
ance determines the relative impor- 
tance of a fashion.) 


Fuss—A Study 
of Fashion 


3. Consequently, a close following 
of all the trends on skirt lengths 
would put a person in a position at 
any time to know whether skirt 
lengths were coming up or going 
down. (Fashion changes can be and 
are forecast by fashion analysis.) 

The 1929 chart shows that an even 
longer skirt than the upper calf was 
beginning to get underway. This was 
the skirt known as the medium calf. 
In November of 1929 a still longer 
skirt, the lower calf, was beginning 
to get acceptance. The upper calf 
length was still getting the volume in 
December, but the medium calf length 
was seen to be steadily rising in im- 
portance. 

Anyone following the trend of 
skirt developments would have been 
in a position to see (1) that as far 
back as October, 1928, there were the 
beginnings of the development of the 
longer skirt, and (2) that by April, 
1929, the volume on this longer skirt 
exceeded that of the very short skirt, 
and (3) that the trend of the longer 
skirt was definitely upward. 

Let us examine some of the logic 
of the fashion changes in skirt lengths. 


matter of symmetry or 
balance. A dress cut 
on perfectly straight 
tube lines can be any 
length and look well 
balanced and _ propor- 
tioned. Whenthis 
dress, however, is made 
with bows and intricate 
seaming, as a rule a 
longer skirt is needed 
to balance these details. 
If the skirt is not 
slightly longer, the 
seaming and the bows 
which break the straight 
line give an effect of 
breaking up the cos- 
tume and tend to make 


(Below) Through a 
study of this chart, it 
becomes apparent 
that it takes several 
seasons and some- 
times years for a 
radical change in a 
fashion to develop. 
Such changes are 
never sudden. 
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In 1925, as a result of the war in- 
fluence, skirts had become about as 
short as women could wear them. 
They were at or slightly above the 
knees for daytime and sports wear. 


| With the development of the more in- 


tricately cut costume and more formal 
cut, skirts became longer partly as a 


it look even shorter than it really is. 

When skirts began to employ 
circular godets and flounce effects, it 
was still more necessary to have them 
slightly longer for the sake of sym- 
metry. ‘A circular skirt cut above the 
knees looks a good deal like a ruffle, 
does not have a good balance, and is 
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Photographs, courtesy 


Best & Company 
New York 


not so pleasing and becoming to the 
wearer. 

Skirts, however, lengthened very 
slowly. There was no fashion revolu- 
tion where women one day wore their 
skirts above the knee and the next 
day wore them halfway down the leg. 
Fashions don’t change overnight. It 
is over two years now since skirts 
began to come down below the knees. 
And skirts this season for daytime 
wear are not as long as a great many 
people think. There are still many 
women wearing the short skirts just 
below the knees. 

In \August, 1928, most of the new 
clothes brought out by the French 
designers were hung at least three 
inches below the knees. This was too 

(Continued on page 452) 


How McCray Rounds 
Out the Salesman’s 


Story with Direct Mail 


PARTICULARLY effective 
plan of backing up its sales- 
men’s personal calls with 
direct-mail, the major purpose 

of which is to “‘sell the salesman to 
the prospect,” depending on his ability 
to sell the product, is employed by the 
McCray Refrigerator Sales Corpora- 
tion, Kendallville, Indiana. 

On receipt of a salesman’s report of 
a call on a prospect, the home office 
immediately mails a broadside illus- 
trating the type of refrigeration equip- 
ment he is interested in, and writes 
thanking the prospect for the courtesy 
extended the McCray representative, 
mentioning the salesman’s name, and 
address. The letter refers to the prod- 
uct only in a general way, its chief 
purpose being to “‘sell the salesman” 
and to furnish his name and address so 
the prospect can get in touch with him 
in case he has lost the salesman’s card 
and wishes to see him later. 

A series of four letters is used in 
most cases and in every letter the sales- 
man’s mame and address are given. 
This information usually is appended 
in the form of a postscript, making it 
convenient to type in at the bottom 
of a processed form letter. The letters 
are all written on letter-head-folders, 
the inside pages of which are devoted 
to illustrations and descriptions, in full 
color, of representative models of the 
McCray line, while the back page pre- 
sents a cut of the Kendallville factory. 
The letters are signed with the process 
signature of H. M. Stewart, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 

The first of the letters will indicate 
the tenor of the series: 


Mr. John Smith, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 

It gives me real pleasure to acknow!- 
edge personally the courtesy and atten- 
tion you have shown our representa- 
tive, who has offered you his services 
in the selection of suitable refrigerator 
equipment for your needs. 

As an investment for the increase 
of your business, you will agree that 


BY D. G BAIRD 


proper refrigeration is a very impor- 
tant factor. There is no part of your 
equipment that bears a greater respon- 
sibility in the successful operation of 
your business than the refrigerators. 
Upon them, to a great extent, depend 
the profits you make. 

We sincerely hope that our repre- 
sentative will be helpful to you in the 
selection of such equipment as will 
give you the greatest service in your 
particular requirements. He will glad- 
ly call on you again at any time you 
wish and give you further information 
on the McCray. 

Just drop him a line if you wish 
him to call, and we will have him do 
so at once. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signature) 

P. S. I’m not sure that Mr. Charles 
Savas left his address with you when 
he called. He is with our branch at 
47-49 East Elizabeth Street, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The postscript of the following let- 
ter remarks: 

“You remember our Mr. Charles 
Savas called on you recently. He will 
gladly serve you further. He is with 
our branch at 47-49 East Elizabeth 
Street, Detroit, Michigan. Just jot on 
the enclosed card when you wish him 
to call again.” 

In order to operate such a system, 
it is obviously necessary for the home 
office to know when and on whom 
salesmen make calls, and to supply just 
this information, it has perfected a 
Salesman’s Every-Call Report form 
which all salesmen are expected to use 
religiously and which most of them 
are using, according to R. S. Moses, 
promotion manager, in charge of this 
work. 

McCray first began using such a sys- 
tem of call reports in June, 1928, Mr. 
Moses said, but found that the system 
as originally inaugurated needed a lit- 
tle revising. A revised plan was then 
devised and tried out in the factory 
branches for more than a year. When 
it had been fully perfected and tested 
there, it was introduced throughout the 
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R. S. Moses 
sales organization. That was in No- 
vember, 1929, and three months later 
85 per cent of all McCray salesmen 
were using the plan consistently. At 
the same. time, an intensive campaign 
was being waged to bring the remain- 
ing 15 per cent into line, with good 
prospects of early success. 

The present form is only three-by- 
five- inches in size. It is printed and 
bound as a pad which is readily clip- 
ped in a neat leather holder provided 
for the purpose. Sheets are perforated 
and a sheet of carbon paper is fur- 
nished for the convenience of those 
who wish to preserve a copy. With 
each pad of reports first sent out was 
a little instruction book, explaining 
how to fill them out and use them to 
the best advantage. 

Every effort has been made to sim- 
plify the form as much as possible, yet 
secure the essential information. In 
filling in about half the form, all the 
salesman has to do is make check 
marks. 

The form is divided by a vertical 
line. On the left, the salesman enters 
the date called, then answers questions 
by checking: Cold canvass; inquiry 
from office; or from other ; repeat call; 
whether prospect is “hot,” “fait,” 
“no;” using ice; using machine; 
make; sold; lost; then writing the date 
when he should call again. 

On the right are spaces for filling 

(Continued on page 454) 
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Wr. knew your customer 
when he wore knee pants 


O matter what you sell, the chap you deal 

with is a human sort. He likes to do business 
with people he knows. And if he is located in the 
New York State trading area, we’ve known him 
for a long time. The moment you become a de- 
positor in one of the Marine Midland banks your 
road to him is open. 


No. Seventeen Marine Midland banks dot the state 
later of New York, covering fully ninety per cent of its 
smen , 
“ prosperous trading area. More than two hundred 
yaign executives of these banks stand ready to put you 
me in close personal touch with the state’s most aggres- 
sive business men and manufacturers. Your con- 
fos nection with the Marine Midland group will save 
an ‘ ; ‘ , P 
clip- you time, money and uncertainty in dealing with 
oe your New York State customers. 
‘ate 
fur- ‘ . P 
mat What the Marine Midland Group 1s 
With The Marine Midland comprises a group of 17 banks which have joined 
was together for greater strength and for greater service to their 350,000 cus- 
ning tomers. The ownership of each of these 17 banks is controlled by Marine 
n to Midland Corporation which is a holding company, not an investment trust. 
Association with these banks enables each bank to draw upon the experi- 
sim- ence and resources of one of the strongest financial groups in America. 
, yet 
In 
the BANKS OF THE 
neck 
‘ct | MARINE MIDLAND GROUP 
ters Combined Resources over $500,000,000 
10Ns 
uiry 
all; 7” > . , > ~ ~: * ~ 
ir,” These New York State Banks now offer NIAGARA FALLS, ............. Power City Bank JOHNSON CITY.......... Workers Trust Company 
ee Fs di M. F Midl ad NIAGARA FALLS. ... Niagara Falls Trust Company LACKAWANNA........ Lackawanna National Bank 
raed advantages of ibielaaaiiaael WIAGANA PALES. ........<-: Bank of La Salle JAMESTOWN,............. Union Trust Company 
date Membership: BINGHAMTON.,.......... Peoples Trust Company BAPE BO Ras cccidccqacas Bank of East Aurora 
? BUPPABO. 6. ooo eee ccees Marine Trust Company (RONCRUT MMA ewe dewaemcns First Trust Company CO TAN ieciccccncawes Cortland Trust Company 
ling ROCHESTER, ... Union Trust Company of Rochester LOCKPORT. Niagara County National BankeTrust Co. ALBION oie eceaw Orleans County Trust Company 
OYE ios Sores Manufacturers National Bank of Troy NORTH TONAWANDA...... State Trust Company SWE osiicccescececsueseasass Bank of Snyder 


about his work than the salesman calling on him. 


The General Foods Plan 


for Rounding Up Big 


Volume Business 


BY WILLIAM P. FAY 


Manager, Institutional Department, General Foods Corporation, New York City 


NTIL three years ago the 


General Foods Corporation 

sold the institutional market— 

hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
schools, bakeries, asylums, etc.—spo- 
radically and via its regular jobbing 
and retail salesmen. In the last three 
years the corporation has formed a 
separate institutional department which 
has paid its way as it grew and is 
doing a volume of highly profitable 
business. 

Selling institutions necessitates the 
specialization that a separate depart- 
ment can bring. While institutions 
vary widely in their requirements, the 
sales approach is essentially the same. 
In most institutions the salesman calls 
on two or more people. In hospitals 
it may be the dietician, the purchasing 
agent or the manager. In hotels the 
chef and the steward. In any insti- 


tution the prospect is an executive and 
a specialist, who usually knows more 
about his work than the salesman call- 
ing on him. 

Specialization that succeeds with 
institutions takes two forms: the 
specialization of the product and the 


specialization of the approach. Gen- 
eral Foods make a great number of 
nationally known food products. The 
following are applicable to the insti- 
tutional field: Post Toasties, Grape 
Nuts, Post's Bran Flakes, Genesee 
Chocolate Pudding Powder, Institu- 
tion Jell-O, Minute Tapioca, Postum 
Cereal, Instant Postum, Swan’s Down 
Cake Flour, Diamond Crystal Salt, 
Genesee Plain Gelatin, Hellman’s 
Mayonnaise, Calumet Baking Powder, 
Log Cabin Syrup, Maxwell House 
Coffee, Sanka Coffee, Maxwell House 
Tea, Baker’s Falcon Cocoa, Jell-O 
Ice Cream Powder, Swan’s Down 
Graham Flour, Swan’s Down Health 
Bran, Star Brand Pearl Tapioca, Wal- 
ter Baker’s Chocolate, Dot Dipping 
Chocolate, Baker’s Cocoanut (Southern 
Style, Milk Packed, Premium Shred, 
Snowdrift and Banner), Wigwam 
Syrup, Certo, La France and Satina. 
Specialization in the product has 
been obtained by means of quantity 
packages, quantity recipes showing 
how any given amount of a product 
will divide up in individual portions, 
and lastly an experimental kitchen, 
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Photo courtesy Abrens Publishing Company 
In any institution the prospect is an executive and a specialist who usually knows more 


headed by a practical dietician and 
cookery expert, one assistant and a 
gtaduate baker. This experimental 
kitchen not only serves to work up 
and publish new recipes using General 
Foods products, but also to work with 
the institutions. In the baking field, 
for instance, it often happens that a 
baker will send in a recipe asking the 
experimental station to check it. In 
the experimental station with the best 
oven the research staff can test the 
recipe and perhaps offer suggestions. 

Specialization in approach is se- 
cured through careful selection of 
salesmen and through special sales 
training. A portion of the present 
institutional department sales force 
was recruited from the institutional 
selling field. Another group for- 
merly sold the corporation’s products 
through the jobber and dealer, but 
developed into good _ institutional 
salesmen through training and expett- 
ence. The training includes study in 
the experimental kitchen, calling on 
the trade with a star veteran and per- 
sonal coaching by the district sales 

(Continued on page 456) 


Frank L. Parsloe 


Perhaps the most interesting phase 
of the policies of this chain of 512 
grocery stores is the emphasis 
placed on other - than - grocery 
lines. Today this concern is said 
to be the largest retailers of auto- 
mobile tires on all Long Island. 


Henry C. Bohack 


Diversified Lines Give Bohack 
Chain $60,000-a-Year Unit Sales 


Y pushing a wide variety of 

convenience merchandise, the 

H. C. Bohack Company, of 

Brooklyn, operating a chain of 
512 stores on Long Island, has built 
up its annual unit volume to $60,000 
a year, a record among all the larger 
grocery chains in America. 

Of necessity, grocery chains are 
neighborhood stores. The housewives 
who do 75 per cent of the nation’s 
purchasing come to them personally to 
buy. Whatever success Bohack has 
had has been due to the fact that it 
has been able to put into the market 
basket of each a few more products 
than its competitors. 

Bohack has already ‘‘diversified’”’ in 


Boback’s recent food show at the 
Brook!yn Paramount Theatre was so 
successful that another is planned 
soon, 


BY 
CHARLES J. HAUK, JR. 


the food lines. Nearly half of the 
stores now have meat departments. 
Perhaps the most significant phase of 
Bohack’s program, however, has been 
the increased emphasis on other than 
food products. These are in two 
groups—high profit items and “‘lead- 
ers.’ They cover a variety of fields— 
razor blades, cigarettes, electric lamps, 
even automobile tires—and practically 
all of them, for quicker turnover, are 
nationally advertised. 

Bohack operates on the principle of 


Mr. Bohack's photo by 
Blank & Stoller 


getting maximum productivity in 
sales out of every inch of space in the 
stores and of every minute of the 
time of each of its 1,845 clerks. 
The annual report of the company 
for the year ending February 1 shows 
the extent to which this policy has 
brought not merely volume but net 
profit. While sales for the year in- 
creased 10.31 per cent, net income 
increased 81.26 per cent. Earnings 
a share were $6.78, more than double 
dividend requirements, including extra 
dividends paid last year. The book 
(Continued on page 457) 
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The Spokane Country 


’s Automotive Purchases 


For 1930 Will Exceed $77,000,000 


CCORDING to the latest edition, “A 

Study of All American Markets,” the 
number of January Ist, 1929, passenger car 
registrations in the counties embraced within 
the influence zone of THE SPOKESMAN- 
REVIEW and CHRONICLE was 130,806, 
compared with 117,651 for the Seattle market 
and 154,582 for the Portland market. Accord- 
ing to the same authority. the percentage of 
automobiles to families in the Spokane Coun- 
try leads 32 states, including such markets as 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Florida, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma. In number of automobiles owned, 
the Spokane Country also leads 13 states. 


Based upon the latest official figures there 
were 20,332 new automobiles sold in the 
Spokane Country during 1929, an increase of 
4,010 cars or 241% % over 1928. Based upon 
exhaustive local trade surveys and estimates 
of replacements by nationally recognized au- 
thorities, the Spokane Country will spend for 
motor vehicles during the present year over 
$42,000,000, and another $35,000,000 for main- 
tenance, accessories, gas and motor oils. 


Even normally the per capita spendable in- 
come of the Spokane Country leads 32 states, 
and the per family wealth 1s $3,104 above the 
nation’s average. According to December Ist 


SPOKANE DAILY TIMES, Succéssor to 
Twice-a-Week Spokesman-Review. DOMINANT 
FARM MAGAZINES: The Washington Farmer, 

The Idaho Farmer, The Oregon Farmer 


Summary of U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
the 1929 gain in crop values for Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho alone was $41,265,000, or 
48 % of the entire nation’s farm increase. The 
Spokane Country produces 1-10th of the 
nation’s wheat and ships 1-5th of its com- 
mercial apples—1929 farm output over $280, 
000,000, with $70,000,000 more from its mines, 
and lumber shipments exceeding $50,000,000; 
altogether, over $400,000,000 new wealth. 
Therefore, it is easy to understand why the 
Spokane Country is such an exceptional auto- 
motive market and why it is an outstanding 
field for intensive sales activity during 1930. 


Through the 102,000 circulation of the 
Sunday SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPO- 
KANE DAILY CHRONICLE you reach 
nearly all the prosperous families in Spokane 
and the 522 cities and towns of the field—and 
at a saving, through the associated rate,. of 
$23.80 a page gross. Adding to this coverage 
the 18,000 circulation of the SPOKANE 
DAILY TIMES, you reach an.additional 
14,000. prosperous country homes and 4,000 
small-town and city homes. Altogether, ad corh- 
plete coverage of 120,000 in one of America’s 
outstanding automotive markets for 1930. 
Special information furnished promptly. 


Representatives: WM. J. MORTON CO., 
New York,. Chicago 
M. C. MOGENSEN &CO., INC. . 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland 
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ETTING the mill sup- 
ply jobber’s salesmen to 
cooperate in preparing 
your advertising copy 
is one way of keeping their in- 
terest alive in your product. 

One of our products, Hytempite, a 
high-temperature refractory cement, is 
used wherever furnaces and _ boilers 
are installed to bond the refractory 
linings, and this means almost all lines 
of industry. Because of the range of 
prospects and the particular require- 
ments of each, it is not an easy matter 
for the jobber’s salesmen to under- 
stand all the varied conditions under 
which this product is used sufficiently 
well to sell it most effectively. 

Partly to secure information and 
partly to stimulate interest on the part 
of the jobbers’ salesmen, we offer oc- 
casional cash prizes for installation 
data, unusual uses, notable successes 
and the like, about our product, this 
information to be supplied by the job- 
bers’ salesmen from their selling ex- 
perience. 


Prizes for Information 


In our mimeographed house organ 
to the jobbers’ salesmen we tell them, 
for instance, that we are about to 
prepare a booklet showing the uses of 
our product in the railroad industry. 
We then cite what we know about the 
product’s typical uses and offer prizes 
for additional usable information. 

Being the first, thirteen years ago, 
to sell our type of product through 
the mill supply jobber, we have close- 
ly cooperated with the jobber and his 
salesmen wherever possible. We 
maintain a force of five field service 
men who canvass each of our eighty- 
eight jobber outlets at least four times 
a year. They hold meetings with the 
sales force on Saturday mornings and 
also go out with new men and help 
them sell their tougher customers. 
They keep them informed of the 
latest selling technique and arguments 
gleaned from a comprehensive system 
of field service reports edited at the 
home office. 

One of the most successful devices 
for educating the jobber’s salesmen, 
we have found, to be a moving pic- 
ture. Like many other specialty 
manufacturers distributing through the 
mill supply jobbers, we have discov- 


Our Jobbers’ Salesmen Help 
to Write Our Advertising 


BY JAMES McPADDEN 


Sales Manager, Quigley Furnace Specialties 


Company, Inc., New York City 


ered our primary resistance to in- 
creased sales to be the lack of full 
knowledge of our product on the part 
of the jobbers’ salesmen. 

Naturally, selling a wide range of 
products, the jobber’s salesmen cannot 
be acquainted with the engineering 
background needed to sell high-tem- 
perature cement properly. Also, the 
additional information on new 
methods and applications helpful to 
selling this product require time to 
understand. In the moving picture, 
of which we circulate three prints 
among the jobbers, we show the job- 
ber’s salesmen full details of our 
product's manufacture and its use. 

That seeing is believing is proved 
by the results obtained through the 
use of this picture. In a period of 
two years we have been able to show 
it to the sales forces of all our eighty- 
eight domestic mill supply jobbers. 
Shown by one of the field service men 
these pictures invariably brought ques- 
tions to the mind of the salesmen. In 
one case when shown before the sales- 
men of a Wisconsin jobber, the finish 
of the picture started a discussion 
about the whole subject of refractory 
cement and its engineering founda- 
tion. 


Saw Picture Twice 


After some argument the field 
service man, to prove his point, re- 
showed the picture, thus answering 
the doubters. That the salesmen 
stayed over their regular Saturday 
quitting time to see the picture again 
and take part in the argument was 
gratifying to us. 

Often, after the showing of the 
movie, the jobbers’ salesmen will be 
sufficiently interested to retrace re- 
cent solicitations for the field service 
man’s criticism. Several such cases 
have resulted in invitations from the 
salesmen to have the field service man 
accompany them in their calls on cer- 
tain prospects. One salesman of a 
New York jobber thus developed to 
be the highest individual producer 
for us. 


[444] 


A house organ published as 
often as worth-while material is 
available, and kept short and to 
the point, is helpful in building 
up the salesman’s stock of sales 
information. No attempt is 
made in this house organ to give any 
inspirational material, but the contents 
are simply restrained to facts about 
the product’s new applications and 
their results, with an occasional re- 
tracing of its sales fundamentals. 

Because Quigley products can be 
used in so many different industries 
enly the more important successful 
applications are advertised with full 
pages in the industrial press. A 
similar advertising campaign is run in 
publications which cut across all in- 
dustry and reach power plant en- 
gineers and officials. 


Hodges, Sisson Head 
A. F. A. Convention 


Gilbert T. Hodges, member of the 
board of the Advertising Federation 
of America and of the executive board 
of the Swn, New York, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the general 
convention committee for the Twenty- 
sixth Annual Convention of the Fed- 
eration, to be held at the Hotel 
Willard, Washington, May 18-21. 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guarantee Trust Company, New 
York, will be chairman of the general 
program committee, and T. F. Dris- 
coll, Armour & Company, Chicago; 
Walter A. Fogler, Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Company; and Harold 
Stonier, American Institute of Bank- 
ing, New York, vice-chairmen. 
Frederic W. Hume, public relations 
counsel, New York, will head the 
publicity committee. Four chairmen 
have been chosen for the attendance 
committee—Robert A. Virtue, of 
Charles A. Eddy & Company, 
Chicago; Lorry A. Jacobs, Southland 
Life Insurance Company, Dallas; 
Herbert Hilscher, San Francisco, and 
a chairman in the East to be an- 
nounced later. 


Associated Industries, Inc., wholesale job- 
bing house, has been established at 1222 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 
distribute house furnishings, electric ap- 
pliances, automotive and radio goods. 
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Industrial Executives Analyze 
Long Term Sales Forecasting 


Selective selling and long term sales 
forecasting were emphasized at a two- 
day conference held by the newly 
formed Industrial Marketing Divi- 
sion of the American Management 
Association, at Chicago, this week. 
The 350 business executives attending 
the conference agreed that selective 
selling is one of the greatest problems 
facing business today. A show of 
hands at the conference indicated that 
30 per cent of the firms represented 
are studying and planning changes in 
their marketing in the direction of 
more selectivity. Most of them had 
found that 75 per cent of their volume 
came from about 15 per cent of their 
customers. Many companies are drop- 
ping customers which purchase less 
than $300 annually. A further step 
toward selectivity was the unusual in- 
terest at the conference in sales bud- 
geting and sales costs. 

Edward J. Mehren, editorial director 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, took the place of Malcolm Muir, 
president of the company, as the din- 
ner speaker. Mr. Mehren stressed the 
necessity of putting sales on a scientific 
basis comparable with production, and 
also the necessity of more accurate 
forecasts and budgetary control of 
sales. 

How the Simonds Saw & Steel Com- 
pany has forecast sales on the basis 
of major movements of money rates 
reversed, was told by John G. Thomp- 
son, assistant to the president. This 
company has found that ‘‘major move- 
ments of money rates reversed are fol- 
lowed by nearly parallel movements 
in industrial production after an in- 
terval of several months.” Mr. 
Thompson explained: 

“This lag has been the stumbling- 
block in convincing business men and 
others of the forecasting power of 
money rates. The general belief has 
been that increasing money rates cause 
declining business and cause this al- 
most at once, and vice versa; that de- 
creasing money rates bring about al- 
most immediately improving business. 
Charting the data since the war shows 
that major movements in money rates 
reversed are paralleled after from nine 
to eighteen months by major move- 
ments in industrial production and in 
what is so vaguely called general busi- 
ness, 

The Simonds Saw & Steel Company,” 
he continued, “has since the war used 
the above as the long-time forecaster 
of their sales. By its use every major 
up and down in the sales of the com- 


pany has been forecast correctly many 
months in advance. This also means 
that every major up and down in total 
industrial production in the United 
States has been forecast many months 
in advance and that thus the sales of 
organizations that derive their sales 
from industrial production have been 
correctly forecast. 

“These forecasts are not post facto 
forecasts but have in each case been 
made and published before the event. 
There have been four upward major 
movements. We are now in the fourth 
downward movement. Money rates 
have been falling off since November, 
1929, and have been for five months, 
forecasting the next major upward 
movement in business to begin some- 
time in the latter half of 1930 and 
to continue to the next cyclical peak 
in 1932—if the movement of business 
in short cycles continues as it has since 
the war. We are now at the end of 
the fourth short cycle, each of about 
three years in length. It is possible 
of course that this movement in short 
cycles will not continue indefinitely. 
From 1872 to 1914, in a period of 
forty-two years, there were fourteen 
short cycles averaging about three 
years in length. As we have said, 
since the war there have already been 
four.” 

Industrial concerns are too prome to 
judge their salesmen by how well they 
know the product which they sell, 
rather than from the state of mind of 
the buyer, the conditions under which 
the product is sold and the limitations 
of the salesman’s ability to sell, W. 
A. McDermid, New York consultant 
in sales management, told the confer- 
ence. Mr. McDermid believes that 
“many of the questions asked by the 
buyer about a product relate to the 
customet’s use of the device and not 
to its mechanical merit. Companies 
which devote too much time in a sales 
training program to technical educa- 
tion make a real mistake. By present- 
ing too many technical details con- 
cerning the product which they sell, 
field men lose many an order. 

“The character of the average sales 
training program can be substantially 
improved by emphasizing the human 
aspects of selling. The whole pro- 
ceeding should deal basically with the 
salesman as a man, and the buyer as 
a man. Sales educational programs 
generally have neglected the old fash- 
ioned fundamentals of salesmanship as 
they exist regardless of product. 

“We need to take our sales job apart 


and find what its component elements 
really are,” Mr. McDermid said. 

“If a concern were to make a real 
analysis of the actual conditions under 
which its products are bought or not 
bought and for what reason (and 
this cannot be done by mail question- 
naires, but in the offices of the pros- 
pects—hundreds of them), the an- 
swers to most of the serious questions 
involved in making sales profitably 
will begin to appear automatically.” 


Canners to Launch 
National Program; 


Use Radio First 


Forty-nine stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company will be used by 
the National Canners’ Association in 
the first large cooperative program of 
that industry. Wholesalers, brokers 
and retailers are also participating. 
Other media will probably be used 
later. 

The campaign, under the direction of 
MacManus, Inc., Detroit, follows an 
extensive research program on the 
values and advantages of products 
cooked and sealed in tin. The radio 
“story” will be told by Miss Winifred 
Wishard, household economist, and 
will be run four mornings a week. 
A daily guest speaker, introduced by 
Miss Wishard, will also be featured. 
Retailers of canned foods are expected 
to tie-in with the broadcasts in their 
own advertising. 

A double-page advertisement has been 
taken by the canners in the Saturday 
Evening Post April '12, to describe the 
purposes and scope of the campaign. 


Austin to Introduce 
a Delivery Model 


A special delivery car will be added 
to the line of Bantam Austins to be 
introduced this spring by the American 
Austin Car Company, Detroit, C. A. 
Best, general sales manager of the 
company, announced this week. It 
will cost about the same as a motor- 
cycle and sidecar. 

Advertising for the Austin passenger 
models will start in class magazines 
this month. It will be extended to 
general magazines and newspapers in 
the next few weeks. 


Ahrens Promotes Kaull 


Kenneth S. Kaull, for the past two years 
advertising representative of the Ahrens 
Publishing Company, New York, has been 
made advertising manager of Restaurant 
Management, one of the Ahrens publica- 
tions. 
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New Robot Sells Ammco Blades; 
Newspaper Campaign Launched 


Sold through a new type of automatic 
vending machine, advertised in full- 
page newspaper space in New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia and sampled 
to hundreds of thousands of prospects, 
the Automatic Merchandising Machine 
Corporation, New York City, is using 
novel and intensive merchandising 
methods, backed by a low-priced guar- 
anteed product, to introduce its new 
Kleen-Kut blades in the highly com- 
petitive razor field. 

The vending machine was designed 
exclusively for Ammco’s Kleen-Kut 
blades. In the six weeks prior to the 
starting of publication advertising, 
2,000,000 of them were sold through 
10,000 outlets in Greater New York. 
Machines are now being placed on 
counters at the rate of 600 a week. 
The company expects ultimately to 
have 100,000 outlets from coast to 
coast. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand sam- 
ple blades are now being distributed 
to men on the streets of New York. 
The corporation sells direct to dealers 
through its own staff, under the direc- 
tion of Theodore Seidman, sales man- 
ager. Sixteen men are operating in 
New York and sales forces and offices 
have been established in Philadelphia 
and Chicago. A Baltimore office will 
be opened soon. 

Kleen-Kut blades are sold in pack- 
ages of four blades for twenty-five 
cents. A guarantee of “‘five perfect 
shaves for each blade or money re- 
funded” appears on each package. 
“This, we believe, is the first time a 
razor blade has been guaranteed for 
actual performance,” Raymond Crane, 
executive vice-president, pointed out in 
an interview with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. ‘Of Swedish steel, the blades 
are triple inspected and protected by 
double wrappers of oiled paper. The 
performance of each is bonded by the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company of 
New York. 

‘“‘Ammco’s principal outlets at present 
are cigar, drug, candy and stationery 
stores, but hardware stores, shoe shine 
parlors, hotel lobbies and office build- 
ings are also being utilized,” Mr. 
Crane continued. “The dealer re- 
ceives a liberal percentage of every 
package sold—paid every time the col- 
lector calls. The stated price, on 
vendor and package, provides against 
underselling by chains or other com- 
petitors.”” 

The machines, each holding thirty-six 
packages, are seven inches wide at the 
base and sixteen inches high. They 


are removable and may either be 
placed on the counter or fitted on the 
wall. The purchaser inserts a quarter 
in a slot and presses the lever until a 
bell rings. A bull’s-eye glass similar 
to that used in subway turnstiles shows 
and magnifies the last coin deposited 
and helps to prevent the use of slugs. 
The initial advertising campaign will 
probably be followed by half-pages in 
the cities in which the company has 
distribution. Window displays have 
also been prepared. In New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago alone the 
company now has more than 18,000 
outlets. 

The Automatic Merchandising Ma- 
chine Corporation was established last 
summer, with Preston Herndon, in- 
ventor of the new razor “robot,” as 
president, and Mr. Crane executive 
vice-president. Mr. Crane was for- 
merly vice-president of the Hooven 
Automatic Typewriter Corporation. 
Mr. Dayton’s offices will be at Fifty- 
seventh Street and Eighth Avenue. 


Hearst Newspapers Form 
General Ad Department 


A general advertising department has 
been organized by the Hearst news- 
papers under the direction of James C. 
Dayton, formerly publisher of the New 
York Evening Journal and for the last 
two years general advertising coun- 
selor of the Hearst organization. 
Assisting Mr. Dayton are Herbert 
Everett, who has been associated with 
him for several months, and Harris 
W. Roberts, director of advertising for 
the Washington Herald, and G. C. 
Skinner, advertising director of the 
Pittsburgh Sw»-Telegraph, who have 
been brought to executive headquar- 
ters in New York. 

The new organization will not only 
supervise the work of the various 
national departments, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst said in his announce- 
ment, but will render service in local 
advertising situations. It will instruct 
advertising solicitors and provide mer- 
chandising counsel, market service, ad- 
vice on fashions and general assistance 
to advertisers. 


Tooley to Parker, Wilder 


Clinton B. Tooley, for nine years in charge 
of sales promotion and advertising for the 
McCallum Hosiery Company, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, has resigned, effective 
April 1, to join Parker, Wilder & Com. 
pany, Pequot Mills products, New York, 
in a similar position. 


Herman Bowmar 


Ralston Purina Expands; 
Bowmar Heads Cereals 


Herman Bowmar has been appointed 
general sales manager, in charge of 
cereal department sales, of the Ral- 
ston Purina Company, St. Louis, as a 
step in an expansion program for this 
branch of the business. Mr. Bowmas 
has been with the company ten years 
—first as division sales manager of the 
feed department and more recently as 
sales manager of cereals. 

Assisting him are J. R. Stephenson, 
Eastern, and J. H. Sugrue, Western 
sales manager. Mr. Stephenson has 
been a product manager for several 
years, specializing in Ralston and flour. 
Mr. Sugrue has held similar position 
with Rykrisp and Flakes. 

Grafton Lothrop is now assistant sales 
manager under Mr. Bowmar. W. D. 
Wightman has become manager of the 
private label division and R. R. Hel- 
merichs of the institutional division. 


Westcott Promotes Single 


Walter J. Single, who has been in charge 
for the Westcott Hosiery Mills, of Dalton, 
Georgia, of licensing its “Seamless Shaped 
Foot” hosiery throughout the United 
States and Canada, has been appointed 
executive sales manager, with direction of 
salesmen, territories and accounts for the 
Fabrimode and Mode-Modeled divisions. 


To Publish Aquatics 


Aquatics, a monthly publication devoted to 
swimming pools, bathing beaches and 
pavilions, will be launched this month by 
the Hoffman Publications, New York. 
Hoffman also publishes Amusement Park 
Management. 


Stedman Products Company, maker of rub- 
ber tile floors, at South Braintree, Massa- 
chusetts, has changed its name to the Sted- 
man Rubber Flooring Company. 
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Cyrus Curtis Acquires 
Philadelphia Inquirer; 
to Retain Identity 


The Philadelphia Inquirer, largest 
morning and Sunday newspaper in 
Pennsylvania, was acquired this week 
by Curtis-Martin Newspapers, Inc., 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, president, which 
already owns the Public Ledger and 
the Evening Ledger there, as well as 
the New York Evening Post. 
The $10,000,000 Elverson Building, 
housing the Inquirer, is included in 
the transaction. The properties were 
sold by Mrs. Eleanor Elverson 
Patenotre, who inherited the paper last 
year on the death of her brother, Col. 
James Elverson, Jr. The Inquirer will 
continue as a separate publication. 
The only morning rival of the Curtis- 
Martin Newspapers in Philadelphia to- 
day is the Record, published by J. 
David Stern, and with a circulation of 
125,000. The circulation of the 
Inquirer is more than 300,000 daily 
and of the Morning Ledger about 
160,000. 

William L. McLean’s Evening Bul- 
letin, with a circulation of nearly 
600,000, is even more dominant in 
its field than the Inquirer. The 
Evening Ledger has a circulation of 
about 215,000 and Bernarr Macfad- 
den’s tabloid, the News, about 175,- 
000. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer is one hun- 
dred years old. 


Export Managers Plan 
Annual Get-Together 


The Export Managers Club of New 
York, Inc., will hold its annual Get- 
Together at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Tuesday, March 18. Banquet speakers 
in the evening will be Francis H. Sis- 
son, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York; Thomas 
J. Watson, president and general man- 
ager of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, and Sir James 
Elwell-Cowie. 

‘Export Business—Profit Maker and Profit 
Saver” will be discussed by Paul R. 
Mahonéy, executive vice-president of Inter- 
national B. F. Goodrich Corporation, at the 
regular meeting during the day; “Who 
Represents You Abroad—and How?” by 
E. M. Fisher, manager, foreign division, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chicago; 
The Small Exporter—His Chances,” Mar- 
sten Haviland, president, Haviland Shade 
Roller Company, Inc.; “Marketing and 
Selling Tendencies Abroad,” H. H. Reeves, 
in charge of publicity, International Gen- 
eral Electric Company; “New Markets for 
Future Profits,” Philip B. Deane, York 
Safe & Lock Company; and, “Helping 
Dealers Move the Goods,” by Bennett 


Chapple, vice-president American Rolling 
Mill Company. 


4 ine distribution of the booklet pictured below is restricted. It 
will not interest those who are merely curious. It is offered only 


to mature men who are seriously interested in their own business progress. 


If you are not such a man, please do not write. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A new booklet . 


7 announcing 


a new Series of Business Courses 


— changes are tak- 
ing place in the business world. 

Security prices are subject to a 
whole new set of conditions. 

Little business units are being 
merged into big units. 

Industries are reaching out into 
foreign markets. 

Production methods are being 
revolutionized. 

The sales organization and strat- 
egy of the past are entirely unfitted 
to cope with the new competition. 

To meet these new conditions, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
prepared an entirely new series 
of business courses. 

Among the contributors to 
these courses are the biggest 


and most progressive men in busi- 
ness today. 

These courses are new from start 
to finish—so new that the latter part 
will not be off the presses for some 
months. 

A booklet about this training is 
just off the press. This booklet is val- 
uable; it contains facts of interest to 
all forward-looking business men. 

The booklet is free. To help us pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of men 
for whom it has no message, we ask 
you merely to fill in the spaces in the 
coupon below. Doing so entails no 
obligation. As the edition of 
the booklet is limited, we sug- 
gest strongly that you send for 
your copy immediately. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 242 Astor Place, New York City. 
(In Canada address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto) 


Send me without obligation the new booklet, ‘““What an Executive Should Know.” 


Business Address.......-.---- 


Business Position. 


What type of 
isaditenel business are you in?..........-.......... 
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Sunland Abandons Its 
Branch Organization; 
Will Use Brokers 


Sunland Sales Cooperative Association, 
distributor of Sun-Maid raisins, Fres- 
no, California, has abandoned its 
branch offices throughout the United 
States and will sell through established 
brokers in each jobbing center. 
Division offices in the larger cities 
will probably be continued if they 
“justify themselves,” officials of the 
association told SALES MANAGEMENT. 
The name of the Sunland Sales Co- 
Operative |Association continues—the 
brokers operating virtually as branch 
offices. 

Under the new alignment, however, 
it was pointed out, “the broker is paid 
his commission—the percentage vary- 
ing in accordance with local conditions 
-—only on his actual sales. 

“A broker handling the — several 
varieties of non-competitive but relat- 
ed California agricultural products, 
such as walnuts, raisins and the like, 
can sell large quantities of raisins 
through his already established con- 
tacts with the trade. 

“This is a factor of major importance, 
as the retail outlets are much the same 
for all California fruits of the non- 
perishable nature, and it has been 
found that the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer emphatically prefer to place their 
lists of wants for these products all 
through the same broker, rather than 
to single out raisins for special order- 
ing through a special Sun-Maid selling 
office. 

“The human factor involved has also 
been considered. The broker who 
makes his commission on actual sales 
is usually more active than the branch 
office manager or his assistants on their 
fixed salaries.” 

The example of the California Wal- 
nut Growers’ Association is being fol- 
lowed to a considerable extent by the 
Sunland organization in reverting to 
its former marketing policy. Carlyle 
Thorpe, manager of the Walnut asso- 
ciation, is the Federal Farm Board rep- 
resentative in the realignment program 
of Sunland and of its parent organiza- 
tion, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Frank and Horne Merge 

The San Francisco office of Albert Frank 
& Company has been consolidated with C. 
A. Horne Company, San Francisco agency, 
and will be located at 155 Sansome Street. 
Charles A. Horne, president of the Horne 
Company, will become co-manager of the 
office with E. S. Albertson. 


The Boston office of Street & Finney, Inc., 
advertising agency, is now located in the 
Statler Building. 


W. A. Blees 


Blees to Direct Sales 
for Oakland Motors 


W. A. Blees has been promoted from 
assistant sales manager to sales man- 
ager of the Oakland Motor Car Com- 
pany, according to an announcement 
made by W. R. Tracey, vice-president 
in charge of sales. 

Mr. Blees was president of the Motor 
Accounting Company, a General 
Motors subsidiary, before going to the 
Oakland organization. For ‘five years 
he was with the sales and financial 
departments of the Chevrolet Motor 
Car Company. 


18,000 Purolator Dealers 
to Sell Lorraine Lights 


The facilities of 18,000 sales and serv- 
ice stations in 5,000 cities and towns 
throughout the country were acquired 
this week by Lorraine Corporation, 
Elgin, Illinois, maker of controllable 
automobile lights, through an arrange- 
ment with Motor Improvement, Inc., 
of Newark, manufacturer of Purolator, 
an oil filter for internal combustion 
motors. 

The Lorraine Corporation was recent- 
ly acquired by Van Sicklen Corpora- 
tion, an associate company of Allied 
Motor Industries, Inc. 

Lorraine agencies and service stations 
will continue to be established as they 
may be needed in any localities, N. 
H. Van Sicklen, Jr., president, ex- 
plained. 

With more than 80 per cent of its 
sales confined to three states, the Lor- 
raine Corporation in 1929 sold 70,000 
lights with a net profit of more than 
$200,000. 


Zellerbach Launches 
$2,000,000 Prograin 
on New Products 


The first shot in a $2,000,000 national 
advertising campaign for Zee and 
Zalo, two new household products of 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Pacific Coast paper manufacturers, ap- 
peared in this week’s Saturday Evening 
Post. Over 50 per cent of the fam- 
ilies of the United States will be cov- 
ered in the consumer advertising, ac- 
cording to M. L. Dinkelspiel, of the 
New York office, which has just been 
opened. 

Plans are being laid for nation-wide 
distribution, to be secured through a 
staff of fifty salesmen, covering the 
entire country. Production will also 
be augmented with the opening of a 
new plant at Carthage, New York, to 
cover Eastern points. The Western 
territories will be covered by the 
plants in Washington state. 

The company will urge its dealers to 
augment the magazine campaign with 
local newspaper efforts. The advertis- 
ing efforts of the company have, un- 
til the inauguration of the present 
campaign, been confined to trade and 
industrial publications. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
are directing the campaign. 


Louis H. Frohman, Advertising, New 
York, and David, Incorporated, St. Paul, 
have become affiliated. The agencies are 
also utilizing the overseas service of Green- 
ly’s, Ltd., London. 


Community Advertising 
Donators Avoid Tax 


Contributions to community ad- 
vertising programs may be in- 
cluded in “‘business expense’’ on 
income tax reports, thus elimi- 
nating those amounts from in- 
come tax charges, John Cuddy, 
managing director of Californi- 
ans, Inc., San Francisco, pointed 
out recently. 

The authority for Mr. Cuddy’s 
statement is the Board of Tax 
Appeals, which has ruled that 
amounts so contributed in 1921 
and 1923 by the Simons Britk 
Company of Los Angeles to the 
fund of the All Year Club of 
Southern California were deduct- 
ible as ordinary expenses. 

Any business or industry which 
will benefit through increase of 
tourist travel or of population, 
Mr. Cuddy pointed out, can take 
advantage of the ruling. 
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MACHINE 


MERCHANDISING 
CORPORATION, New York City, Ammco 
machines, to Huber Hoge, Inc., there. 


AUTOMATIC 


WISCONSIN BANKSHARES CORPORATION, tO 
the Dyer-Enzinger Company, Inc., Milwau- 
kee. 


Wis— SHOES, INc., New York City, to the 
Grey Advertising Service, Inc., of that city. 


PERFECTION MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
St. Louis, ‘Rock-A-Bye’ nursery swings, 
baby carriages, etc., to the Chappelow Ad- 
vertising Company, there. Women’s mag- 
gazines, export publications and _ trade 
papers. 


CHICAGO RETAIL DruGcists’ ASSOCIATION 
(comprising several hundred retail drug- 
gists of that city), to Gale & Pietsch, Inc., 
there. 


AMERICAN GAS ACCUMULATOR COMPANY, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, to Gotham Adver- 
tising Company, New York City. 


THE ELECTRACRAFT CORPORATION, Boston, 
Tippit automatic electric lighter, to the 
Kenyon Company there. National mag- 
azines and trade papers in the gift shop, 
department store and electrical fields. 


PricE-HOLLISTER COMPANY, Rockford, IIli- 
nois, automobile accessories and garage 
equipment, to Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee. Trade and 
business publications. 


H. PLANTEN & SON, INc., Brooklyn, cap- 
sule manufacturers, to Kelly, Spline & 
Watkins, Inc., New York City. 


STROUSE, ADLER & COMPANY, New York 
City, C-B corsets and foundation garments, 
to the Dauchy Company of that city. 


BricGs, MARONEY COMPANY, Everett, 
Massachusetts, paints and varnishes; and 
New ENGLAND ROAD MACHINERY COM- 
PANY, Boston, to Nelson, Duncan & Har- 
low, of Boston. 


Lockwoop, BRACKETT COMPANY, Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, soap manufacturers; 
and PRINCE MACARONI MANUFACTURING 
Company, Boston, to Badger & Browning, 


Boston. New England newspapers for the 
latter. 


HENRY MANDEL CompPaNigs, New York, 
realty constructors and financial syndicates, 
financial advertising account to Albert 
Frank & Company, there. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND CIVICS OF 
THE ORANGES AND MAPLEWOOD, New Jer- 
sey, to the Joseph E. Hanson Company, 

ewark. Local and metropolitan news- 
papers, 


Pustic NATIONAL BANK & Trust Com- 
PANY OF New York to Arthur Hirshon 
Company, Inc., of that city. 
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Major Products 
Advertised on 
Criterion Boards 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Cloverbloom Butter 
Borden's Evaporated & 
Condensed Milk 
Alpine Milk 
Carnation Milk 
Coca-Cola 
Hecker’s Flour 
Red Cross Plasters 
Johnson & Johnson 
Baby Powder 
Sapolio 
Camel Cigarettes 
Reckitt’s Blue 
Green River 
Snowdrift 
Schlitz Malt Syrup 
Ward's Bread and Cakes 
CN Disinfectant 
Wrigley’s Gum 
Werko Washing Powder 
Mavis 
Tolley’s Cake 
Majestic Radio 
Old Master Coffee 
Mail Pouch Tobacco 
Dayton Tires 
Mohawk Tires 
Grape-Ola 
St. Lovis Globe-Democrat 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Kinney Shoes 
H. J. Heinz Products 
Citrus Washing Powder 
and Soaps 
Old Witch Ammonia 
Victor Radio 


WALL PAPER 


N CRITERION (3-sheet) Service, 
uniform quality includes “dry- 


posting.” Ordinary posting uses 


paste on both back and front of 


paper. 


Realizing the care and expense 


given by national advertisers to the 


posters they supply us—we apply 
paste to the back only. The adver- 


tisement remains clear and clean. 


No. 17 of a series, inviting attention 
to twenty unique features of Criterion 
National Neighborhood Posting. Criterion 
Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-sheet Neighborhood Posting 


Attention of 


Company Name 
INORG: ----------<2--------2202002-so0sesssensannsaccssenensetacecsseasesaneseessenntasaes iddonearinesssreeeetestass 


CRITERION SERVICE, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send us the portfolio advertised in Sales Management. 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; D. G. BAIRD, A. R. HAHN, R. C. HAY, FRANKLIN JOHN. 


STON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, JAMES TRUE, 
Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor; ROYCE CODY, Art Editor, 


ISLEADING COMPARISONS: Business men, 
M accustomed to analysis of sales and earnings re- 
ports, need not be reminded that we are in a 
period full of pitfalls for inexperienced wayfarers in the 


field of comparative statistics-—comparisons of the popular 
sort which deal with returns for corresponding months or 


quarters. Danger lies in so overemphasizing the meaning 
of relatively poor records as to miss the significance of 
current tendencies. Illustration of this is seen in 
unfavorable comment on declines in railroad car loadings. 
They have been on a level distinctly below that of a year 
before ever since the middle of last July, evidence of a 
slowing down in distribution of goods. It should be 
borne in mind, however, (1) that the reaction was from 
an extreme peak of activity to a movement which, judged 
by any other standard, would be regarded as highly satis- 
factory, and (2) that, adjusted for seasonal changes, the 
trend curve is now more steeply upward bound than it 
was twelve months ago. Reflections of this sort are 
pertinent in view of impending earnings reports for the first 
quarter of 1930. We know that in the last three months 
of 1929 profits were comparatively small. They covered 
a period of extraordinary uncertainty contrasting with a 
period of 1928 of unusual confidence. The blow was 
softened by the simultaneous appearance of the very favor- 
able figures for the full year, which are summarized in the 
Ernst & Ernst compilation of earnings of some eight hun- 
dred industrial corporations amounting to two and a half 
billion dollars in 1929, 18.7 per cent more than in 1928. 
But a hundred and fifty of these companies which have 
published December quarterly statements of earnings total- 
ing two hundred million dollars did less well than in the 
same quarter of 1928 by 8 per cent. What will 
the harvest be in the present quarter? All signs point to 
smaller yields than were reaped in the first quarter of 
1929. Yet if the car loadings are to be relied upon, the 
trend of earnings for the March quarter will tell of advance 
toward resumption of the climb to new planes. 
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ECHANIZATION IN  SALESMANSHIP: 
Whenever sales resistance shows its head there 
arise facile critics of affairs who detect evidence 

that the craft of salesmanship is waning. They are numer- 
ous these days. They find grist for their mill in consolida- 
tions of selling facilities, in the directing urge of mass 
demand. The drift to great machine output suggests to 
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their fertile imaginations a drift away from personality in 
distributive operations. The automaton is their beau ideal 
for retail trade. The hundred-handed traveling agent 
whose mind is divided into beehive compartments like a 
modern automobile plant fits their notion of a salesman 
competent to deal with the problems of up-to-date factory 
chains. They overlook the simple but vital fact 
that as buyers become “‘choosier”’ selling must become more 
flexible and adaptable in special proficiency; that the more 
urgent the need to sell, the greater the need of the element 
of personal skill in effecting sales. As long as salsmanship 
is associated with human intercourse mechanization of the 
selling function is sure to encounter insuperable obstacles. 


kw SSS 


NDIVIDUALISM STILL FLOURISHES: An age 
ll immersed in mass production and mass distribution 

should find place for interest in a picture of surviving 
individualism sketched in a book just published for the 
Institute of Politics by Yale University Press. The author, 
Andre Sigfried, a professor in Paris, finds French workmen 
still lingering over a fine piece of work as old craftsmen 
used to do, and the average Frenchman is happy if he can 
acquire a little business, a little property, a little house and 
a little income from investments. Quoting Etienne Fournol, 
a fellow countryman: ‘We give people leisure so that 
they can read books, but the Anglo-Saxons give them 
leisure so that they can have an automobile,” he adds: 
“The emphasis in the one case is laid on the individual 
who thinks and in the other on the individual who lives.” 
To become Americanized, comments our author, might 
cost the Frenchman his personality, his character, his cul- 
ture—all that he most values. Yet to stay as he 1s, 
Professor Sigfried frankly admits, must mean relative te- 
trogression in the race for material welfare. . . . The 
book does not call attention to the exceptional prosperity 
of France among European nations today. And it 1s 
silent as to the prospects of interplay between the forces 
dominant in France and this country. It is unlikely that 
the brisk sons of Columbia will abate their interest in the 
good things of life or abandon the short cuts to securing 
them discovered by their ingenuity and the restless search 
of science for means to multiply the enjoyment of living. 
We are an insatiable race that demands more and more 
and better and better. But anyone who regards individual- 
ism as a lost trait in America is ignorant of our history 
and people. Against the rock of that characteristic the 
waves of massed energy will beat in vain. 
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C. P. Dersy, head of the advertising de- 
partment of J. C. Penney Company, has 
been appointed assistant to R. K. Lowry, 
manager of Montgomery Ward & Company, 
retail stores advertising division. . . . 
J. P. YODER, secretary of the Federal Trade 
Commission, 1919-1922, and at one time 
director of advertising and publicity for 
the City of Miami, has joined the staff 
of Paris & Peart, New York agency. 
. H. C. HoacLanp has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Knox Hat 
Company, Inc., to become an executive 
with the Louis C. Pedlar Corporation, New 
York. ALFRED G. KEESHAN, vice-presi- 
dent, will take over his duties with the 
Knox company. . . . WALTER R. HINE 
has joined the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, New York, in an executive capacity. 
Mr. Hine was for thirty-four years with 
the Frank Seaman Company there, of 
which he had been president, continuing 
with the company when it was merged 
with Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc. . 
RUSSELL MITCHELTREE, formerly  vice- 
president and copy chief of Street & Fin- 
ney, Inc., New York agency, will now be 
engaged in copy, plans and contact work 
with Robinson, Lightfoot & Company, Inc., 
there. . . . JOHN W. REEp has been elect- 
ed vice-president of the Van Allen Com- 
pany, Chicago, continuing as director of 
copy and vice-chairman of the plan board. 
. . W.L. RALSTON, who has been an ac- 
count executive with William G. Kreicker & 
Company, Chicago, is now merchandising 
counsel, specializing in premium and good- 
will advertising, for Reliable Systems Com- 
pany there. . . . HuGH M. NEwMAN has 
become an account executive with Phillip 
Ritter Company, Inc., New York City. He 
was formerly with the Harry Porter Com- 
pany and more recently with Robinson, 
Lightfoot & Company, Inc. . . . H. W. 
CAMPBELL, formerly vice-president, has 
been made first vice-president of the W. 
F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago. 
Henry A. ROEFER, formerly vice-president, 
has been made vice-president and general 
manager of the Hall company and sub- 
sidiaries; WILLIAM HARRISON, Jr., recently 
plant superintendent, vice-president in 
charge of production; and A. KNOL, man- 
ager of the Central Typesetting and Elec- 
trotyping Company, a subsidiary. . . . 
HERBERT F. KiNG has been elected vice- 
president of the Whitten Advertising 
Agency, Boston. He has been an account 
executive for several years. . . . ALEX 
BLOMBERG is now on the advertising staff, 
New York, of Better Homes and Gardens. 
Recently he has been with Erwin, Wasey 
& Company. . . . Danrer E. Paris 
has retired from active management of 
Daniel FE. Paris Advertising, Boston. 
SHERMAN B. Paris, his brother, is now in 
charge. . . . JoHN WALWorTH, formerly 
Eastern advertising manager of Class & 
Industrial Marketing, has opened a new 
Eastern office of the Trade Periodical Com- 
pany, Chicago, at 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, where he will represent 
Furniture Journal, Furniture Journal Daily 
and Embalmers’ Monthly. . . . FREDERICK 
HomMAN Harvey, publicity and public 
telations firm, has announced the conclu- 
sion of a contract with the new 
international Bush Service Corporation. 
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Letterheads. 
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Dictator’s Time, 
10 4/5 cents — based 
on salary of $45.00 
weekly to correspond- 


ent. 


Stenographer, 12 cents 
—based on salary of 
$20.00 weekly and 
average of 30 letters 


output daily. 
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Overhead, 9 1/5 cents 


(average). 
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Postage, 2 cents. 
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Stationery, 1 2/5 cents. 
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Jocnsine Engraved 
Letterhead—just a frac- 
tion of one cent extra! 


ERE is positive proof of the need and value of 


Genuine Engraved Letterheads in your business. 


With such an investment in each letter, why risk an 
unfavorable reception? It costs so little more to have 
Genuine Engraving. And it means so much. For this 
type of stationery invariably suggests to the prospect a 
firm founded on the staunchest principles—solid—sub- 
stantial—self-respecting. Imitations deceive no one. Make 
sure of receiving the real thing—look for the Mark of 
Genuine Engraving, not only on your letterheads, but 
also on business cards, greeting cards and announcements. 


ENGRAVED 


STATIONERY 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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ALL RIGHT 


ata 
Statler” 


In these hotels you can be WA 
sure, in advance, of the up-| “4 
to-date attractiveness of your 


pet 


room — and of such comforts 
as radio which awaits the turn of a 
switch, running ice water, bed-head 
reading lamp, your own private 
bath, a morning paper under the 
door when you wake; and excellent 
restaurants, in a variety which 
ranges from formal service to a 
lunch-room or cafeteria. 

You can be sure of ‘Statler 
Service,” and that every Statler 
guest’s satisfaction is guaranteed. 

Depend upon the experience of 
thousands of travelers who'll tell 
you, if you inquire in a Pullman, ora 
ship’s lounge, or wherever travelers 
congregate, that ‘‘you’ll be a// right 
at a Statler.” 


HOTELS 


STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylania 


The Long Skirt Fuss—A Study of 
the Influence of Fashion 


(Continued from page 437) 


radical a change and very few women 
then accepted it. However, a number 
of women said how much more beau- 
tiful the slightly longer skirts were 
with the more intricate costumes. 
They began to wear their dresses a 
little longer than the preceding sea- 
son. 

They have continued to do this the 
past year and a half until now the 
smartest women wearing new clothes 
for daytime wear have their skirts so 
they come where the wide part of the 
calf of the leg begins. This is known 
as medium calf length. A few women 
wear their daytime clothes even longer. 

Why all the confusion and heated 
discussions about the new silhouette 
and the long skirt? There are several 
reasons. 


Must Follow Developments 


First, many manufacturers and 
buyers were not following the de- 
velopments of fashion closely enough 
to appreciate the season by season 
changes and adaptations and trends of 
the current styles. They did not care- 
fully analyze and examine the fashion 
facts which were presented to them. 
The silhouette was gradually becoming 
more individual, more feminine and 
sophisticated. The trend for skirts 
was definitely longer. 

With the return of more leisure 
after the war, more money to spend, 
more formal entertainment and varied 
activities, there developed a vogue for 
costumes correct for the occasion. 
Costumes not only individual and 
suited to the wearer, but appropriate 
to the time and place. No longer sim- 
ply a dress for daytime and a dress 
for evening. 

After the war the simple one-piece 
type of frock could be worn for al- 
most any occasion. It could be made 
without sleeves and serve for evening. 
It could be of one type of material 
and do for sports and another type of 
material and do for all-day wear. But 
with the return of the formal way of 
living and the individual mode of 
dress, costumes for the different oc- 
casions became quite different in type. 

Now there are costumes for travel, 
for luncheon in the city, for formal 
afternoon affairs, bridge parties and 
teas, costumes for spectator sports, for 
tennis and for yachting, and, of 
course, dinner frocks and formal eve- 
ning costumes. 


Some people did not know the in- 
tended use of these different types of 
costumes. The fact that there had de. 
veloped a formal daytime costume 
with a slightly longer skirt, an irreg. 
ular hemline cut in an individual and 
sophisticated way, meant to some peo- 
ple that this type costume was to be 
worn for all daytime occasions, 

It was made up and worn by a few 
for office wear, shopping and general 
informal daytime wear, instead of be- 
ing reserved for the formal afternoon 
occasions for which it was originally 
intended. And for which it was worn 
correctly by the majority of women. 

Another reason for confusion was 
that some people did not consider how 
long, /ong meant. Or where long was 
properly used. 

To these people longer skirts for 
daytime meant ankle or floor length. 
They changed dresses which had one 
week been worn just below the knees 
and lengthened them to ankle or floor 
length. But very few women accept- 
ed these extremely long dresses for 
daytime. 

It was this misunderstanding of the 
proper occasions on which to wear 
some of the new styles that caused a 
great deal of misunderstanding and 
merchandising trouble the past fall 
season. The extremely formal hem- 
line, long-skirted dress has not been 
accepted as a general daytime dress 
by the majority of women. 


Trend Toward Individuality 


Another cause for confusion was the 
trend toward more individuality in 
clothes. The mode was for individual- 
ity, but some people went to extremes. 
They outdid themselves. 

Although it was a season of indi- 
viduality, there were certain major 
trends of the mode beyond which no 
one could safely go individually. The 
desire to bring out very individual and 
distinctive models was responsible for 
some costumes with extremely eccen- 
tric details. A great many of these 
costumes were quite unwearable by 
women because they were so out of 
line with the fashion trends. 

The stores that had been closely fol- 
lowing fashion trends knew exactly 
what individual meant and what forms 
of individuality were getting accept- 
ance. They knew the accepted types 
of costumes correct for different occa- 
sions. They know just how long 
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women were wearing costumes for dif- 
ferent occasions and they know now 
what will sell this spring. And know- 
ing what will sell, they know what to 
buy. And how to merchandise and 
promote their fashions for satisfactory 
volume and profit. 

If the manufacturer would take a 
lesson from the above let him adopt 
this fashion platform: 

1. Fashion is a style accepted by a 
sizable number of _ 

2. A product doesn’t have to be 
new to be in fashion. All it has to 
be is accepted by a sizable number of 

eople. 

3. All goods sold in stores, with a 
few exceptions, are fashion goods and 
can be sold most profitably and in 
largest quantities when the fashion of 
these goods is accurately pointed. 

4, Fashion trends move slowly—not 
fast. They move from season to sea- 
son. They do not change overnight. 

5. Stores profit most in fashion 
merchandise when they keep on pro- 
moting fashions just as long as these 
fashions are accepted. 

6. Merchandise is better bought and 
better sold with fashion facts as the 
basis for that buying and selling than 
it is when merely a hunch or guess- 
work is the basis. 

7. Fashion facts are the basis of 
fashion analysis. 

8. Fashion changes can be and are 
charted and forecast. 

9. Accurate fashion forecasting is a 
vital part of profitable merchandising 
and selling. 

10. Advertising minus fashion facts 
is quite likely to be minus profit re- 
sults, 

11. Resisting fashion trends is bad 
business. Selling with and into fash- 
ion trends is good business. 

12. Fashion is a powerful selling 
force—second to no other. 


Liberty Mutual Promotes 
Five Sales Executives 


Marshall B. Dalton, formerly New 
England district manager, has been 
elected a vice-president of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, Boston, 
and Robert P. Ashley, who has been 
New England sales manager, succeeds 
him. 

Waldo E. Brookings is now New York 
district manager; John W. Phillips is 
in charge of automobile insurance 
sales, with headquarters in Boston; 
and Anthony F. Noll, the workmen’s 
Compensation insurance sales in New 
York, 

Bennett L. Moore continues as sales 
Ptomotion and advertising manager of 
the company, 


When Sales and Traffic 
Executives get together--- 


SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST 
MARKET FROM DALLAS — THE CENTER 


All Signs Point to DALLAS as 
Southwestern Headquarters » + 7 » 


LERT Sales Managers and Traffic Managers of aggressive, expanding 
F  peomnts have always had much in common. But never was this 
co-operation more pronounced, or more essential, than in this day of small 
inventories in all branches of manufacturing and distribution, and the 
consequent utter dependence on speedy transportation. Sales executives, 
studying out rich market opportunities, find that the 6 billion dollar South- 
west market is a rich market indeed. Traffic executives, studying out the 
best means of serving markets, find that maximum efficiency in distribution 
with minimum transportation costs can be effected only by regarding the 
Southwest as a unit and selecting a central location from which to serve the 
whole Southwest—which logically points to Datxas. Both sales and traffic 
executives are invited to mail the coupon—or write on their business 


letterheads — for set of D ll 


seven valuable reports 

presenting a complete 
Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business—2,000 national and sectional 


analysis of the South- 
concerns maintain branches in DALLAs. 


west market. 


INDUSTRIAL DALLAS, Inc. 
1505 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 


Please send free your set of seven reports presenting a com- 
plete survey of the Southwest market, to: 

Name. a 
Title. 

Company. 


Addres - _ 
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CONFIDENTIAL BULLETIN . 


Subject: | INSTAWT DUPLICATOR 


If you hate such jobs as the printing of: -° 


FORM LETTERS . . . MAPS. . . CHARTS 
LESSON PAPERS . - ADVERTISINO FOLDERS ° 
* SPECIFICATIONS . . COLLECTION LETTERS 
MENUS . . POST-CARDS . . PRICE Lists 
BULLETINS . . . INSTRUCTIONS . . ETC., 
Let your stenographer be your printer. save 
money, save time with an Instant Duplicator... 
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> om an Instant Duplieator Steneil and print : 
thousands of copies like this one - 


CLEAN . . . CLEAR 
SPARKLING SHARP 


‘ A4ak your stationery or office supply store to 
} demonstrate the four models ranging in price — 


| from $7.50 to $30.00. . : 
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DUPLICATO 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 


write for further information. 


SAFE-GUARD CHECK WRITER CORP. 
Lansdale 


Pennsylvania 
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How McCray Rounds Out the 
Salesman’s Story with Direct Mail 


(Continued from page 438) 


in: city; state; name; street; buyer; 
business ; present equipment; made by ; 
age years; whether equipment is good, 
fair, or poor; prospect for; quoted 
model; price; competition is; sales- 
man; agency. If a sale has been lost 
to a competitor, the salesman is to 
state to whom, giving price, terms and 
details on the back of the form. The 
word “Over” is printed at the bottom 
of the form and if the salesman makes 
notations on its back he is to under- 
score this. 

It is said that a salesman can fill out 
such a form in about a minute and 
a half and he is asked to do this im- 
mediately after each call, before he 
puts his foot on the starter, whether 
or not the one called on proved to be 
a prospect, or whether he was even 
seen. All reports are to be mailed 
daily. 


System Is Popular 


“Without a single exception, every 
agency and salesman that has adopted 
and is using this system has nothing 
but praise for the results that have 
been shown, and some of the results 
are almost amazing,” Mr. Moses said. 

To justify his use of that term 
“amazing,” Mr. Moses produced a re- 
port from one McCray salesman in a 
Middle West territory, summarizing 
some outstanding results which he had 
secured as a result of employing the 
plan. 

This salesman said he had not been 
much in favor of the reports at first, 
as he considered them nonessential 
red tape, but after receiving numerous 
letters from the home office on the 
subject and also finding business con- 
ditions in his district on the decline 
he began making out the reports on 
every call. 

“Of course, I didn’t receive immedi- 
ate results,” the salesman said, ‘‘but the 
more I thought about this system, and 
particularly when I made a repeat call 
and the prospect showed me a letter 
he had received from the home office 
mentioning my name and giving my 
address, I began to see the light.” 

He recited the details of several 
sales which he had recently made as 
a direct result of the direct-mail fol- 
low-up from the factory: 

“I cold-canvassed a merchant in a 
small town forty miles east of Des 
Moines and contacted one of the part- 
ners, but the one who did the buying 


was away and I could accomplish noth- 
ing, but I sent in my call report any- 
way. About ten days later I received 
a "phone call and was asked whether 
I was the McCray man. It was from 
this prospect and he asked whether | 
could call soon, as they were thinking 
of buying a refrigerator. I drove over 
that afternoon and made the sale. 
Then I asked how they had secured 
my address and ’phone number and 
they said they had received a letter 
from Kendallville, advising that I had 
called on them and giving my name 
and address. 

“On another occasion I made a cold 
canvass of a market over 100 miles 
from Des Moines and found equip- 
ment old and practically worthless. 
But I couldn’t seem to interest the 
prospect at all. However, I sent in a 
call report, checking it for a repeat 
call in about thirty days. In about 
two weeks I received a letter from 
this prospect, stating that he was in- 
terested and asking how soon I could 
see him! I saw him the next day and 
sold him a McCray cooler and case. 
He said he had received a nice letter 
from Kendallville and after thinking 
the matter over had decided to drop 
me a note to call again. 


More Unusual Case 


“Still another experience was even 
more unusual. I had made a cold 
canvass and one repeat call on a 
general store in a small town forty 
miles away, but on both calls had 
found that the proprietor was away. | 
had failed to see him at all on either 
occasion, but on both I had made out 
a call report and had listed him as a 
prospect. Some three or four weeks 
after my repeat call I received a letter 
from this prospect, saying he was in- 
terested and inviting me to call. As 
a result, I sold him a McCray case the 
very next day. He showed me two 
letters from the home cffice, in each 
of which I was mentioned by name 
and my address was given. ‘[l:is had 
impressed him so favorably that he 
felt confident he could write and ask 
me to call, because I certainly had the 
confidence and backing of the factory. 

“These three orders amounted to 
nearly $2,500 and all are the direct 
result of cold canvass, Every Call Re- 
ports, and McCray follow-up letters 
and broadsides.” 


Mr. Moses numerous 
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other exhibits to prove the surprising 
effectiveness of the plan, but this one 
agent's report has been quoted in con- 
siderable detail because it illustrates 
how the plan works while the sales- 
man is busy with other prospects. 

Many of the agency managers have 
become so thoroughly sold on the sys- 
tem that they won't continue to em- 

loy any salesman who doesn’t cooper- 
ate fully 100 per cent in using it, Mr. 
Moses said, and that, after all, is quite 
4 recommendation. 


Sales Management Weekly 

Index to Motor Activity 

(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930 Year 1929 
jan. 4.0... 112) Jam. 5... 103 
Jan. 11... 114 Jan. 12 ... 138 


je is.... 118 Jee. 19.... 14 
Jan. 25... 127 Jan. 26 ... 144 
Rael .... 7? Fee 2... 17 
hb 8 .... 128 Feo .... 14 


Feb. 15 ... 129 Feb. 16 ... 147 
Feb. 22... 128 Feb. 23... 153 
Mar. t .... 227 =a 2... 550 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 426) 


and grocery route lists are pocket size and 
contain explicit directions. An extremely 


worth-while service for salesmen working 
Montreal. 


Small Stove Advertising. A handbook 
for the retail merchant. It represents the 
composite views of prominent men in the 
eld of advertising on newspaper, direct- 
mail, outdoor, radio, cooperative, motion 
Picture and display advertising. Domestic 
Distribution Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, 
.C. Eighty-six pages. Single copies 
fifteen cents; less in quantities. 


New England’s Second Largest Market 


What Greater 


Proof? 


In 1929, The Providence 
Journal-Bulletin carried 
509,351 individual classi- 
fied advertisements, or 
more than 95% of the 
total carried by all Provi- 
dence newspapers. 


This almost unanimous 
preference by this class 
of shrewd buyers is proof 
positive of the pulling 
power of the Journal- 
Bulletin. 


Member Audit Bureau 
of Circulations 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives: 
CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Boston - New York - Chicago Los Angeles - San Francisco - Seattle 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& Co., Inc. 


a 
Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


Mi, 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Be, 


A record of the Proceedings of the Second 
Merchandising Conference, held under our 
auspices in Boston, in May, is available for 
loan to company officials. A request will 
place your name on the list to receive a 
copy, which is to be returned to us in ten 
days. 


yde 
TH WAY 
The Latest, Newest Method / 
of Loose-leaf Binding 


NEO CLIP BINDER 


No holes. No rings. A_ patented friction lock grips 
one sheet or one hundred and binds all in an attractive 
leatherette cover. 

For salesmen’s show books, price books, sample books, 
executives’ or students’ notes. Furnished in stiff or 
limp covers, in tan or black. 50c to $1.00. 


a 


~~ Use instead of pins or 
Ss clips. Two sheets or 
¥ i half a hundred, it’s 
/ all the same to the 
{ . Neva-Clog Stapler. For 
{ a\ \ binding or attaching paper, 
\ ‘ leather, cloth, celluloid, price 
\ . tickets, etc., up to '% inch 
\ ~ thickness. Easily operated. 

No pounding; never clogs. 
Ask you dealer or write Fully guaranteed, $5.50; or 
for circulars, or on on approval to prove _ its 

approval. worth. 


NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Please send complete information on: 
( Neo Clip Binders (_] No Ring Binders 


(_] Neva-Clog Staplers 
ND: 5 <54409snaenaneeee on L,I SM3 


The General Foods Plan for 
Rounding Up Big Volume Business 


(Continued from page 440) 


manager. Then the salesman is ready 
to take over an exclusive territory. 
This training is supplemented by sales 
letters, current bulletins from the ex- 
perimental kitchen and annual sales 
conventions. 

Already some of the force are 
specialized to an industry. A few 
sell largely to bakers, of whose prob- 
lems they have made a_ particular 
study. They must be able, however, 
for the sake of economy and efficiency, 
to know the full story for any field in 
order to cover their territory. 

The salesman is urged to make him- 
self an advisory adjunct of his insti- 
tutional customers’ organization. He 
is asked to adapt himself to the needs 
of his customers even though this re- 
quires his work at all times of the day 
and evening. By working closely with 
the institution the salesman will not 
oversell. Institutions are operated so 
economically that the salesman must 
help the customer use the goods in 
standardized ways or develop new 
means for their disposal before he can 
expect to sell another lot. 


Makes Ten Calls a Day 


Working in an exclusive territory, 
each salesman covers his accounts at 
regular intervals. His actual orders 
resulting from such calls are only a 
small per cent of the orders that fol- 
low from any institution between calls. 
The institutional department salesmen 
average ten calls a day or sixty a 
week. In his sales canvass the sales- 
man emphasizes one product, though 
he is able to talk on all products. 
Since the demand differs for the sev- 
eral types of institution and_ since 
some of the products in his full line 
have a more urgent appeal for the 
buyer, this procedure has been found 
the best way to break the ice. 

Selectivity of selling is secured 
through the careful analysis of terri- 
tories and the study of salesmen’s re- 
ports by district sales managers. 
After a basic list in any territory is 
established, sales to these prospects 
are carefully recorded so that the most 
profitable can be played up and the 
weaker prospects weeded out. Sales- 
men make daily reports and weekly 
summaries. From these a three weeks’ 
performance chart for each salesman 
is computed. On this record are six 
classifications: Grocery products sold 
direct or through jobber, amount of 
institution products sold direct or 


through jobber, amount of all prod- 
ucts sold direct or through jobber, 
cost per call, amount of merchandise 
sold per call and percentage of total 
expense against gross sales. Each sales. 
man’s eftorts are also classified by 
expenses, number of calls, cases sold 
number of orders, etc. 

Such close recording shows that the 
cost of selling the institution field 
varies widely. Most of this difference 
is largely due to individual variation 
in the salesmen. The best salesman 
sells one-ninth as cheaply as the 
poorest, when figured in terms of the 
percentage of total expense against 
gross sales. The best salesman sells 
per call six times as much merchandise 
as the weakest. 

Specialized copy in imstitutional 
business papers helps the salesman’s 
personal efforts. The leading publica- 
tion in each field is used. A special 
copywriter in the advertising agency 
and a special advertising man in the 
General Foods Corporation office make 
a constant study of their fields to de- 
velop copy angles appealing to prob- 
lems faced by institutions. 

A feature that has proved very 
successful at the last two annual res- 
taurant shows is serving meals from 
a specially constructed kitchen. With- 
in two days there is set up in the 
exhibition hall a complete General 
Foods restaurant and kitchen, serving 
visitors free of charge. The menu is 
composed almost entirely of General 
Foods products. Leads secured by 
getting the name and address of the 
guest on leaving averaged three hun- 
dred a day. These leads were fol- 
lowed up promptly by the salesmen 
when the restaurant owners returned 
home and some excellent business re- 
sulted. 


Belding Heminway Film 
Gets National Showing 


A promotion film showing dresses, 
ensembles, pajamas and beach os- 
tumes made of Safari, a series of new 
African prints by Belding Heminway, 
silk house, New York, will be shown 
on the entire Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
circuit throughout the country. 
The film will be run in connection 
with the act of Mr. and Mrs. Marun 
Johnson, African explorers, who ar¢ 
telling of their experiences with the 
camera there. 
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Diversified Lines Give Bohack 
Chain $60,000-a-Year Unit Sales 


(Continued from page 441) 


value of its shares is practically the 
same as the market value. In other 
words, if today its physical assets were 
to be sold, enough money would be 
realized to retire every outstanding 
share at the present stock market 
quotation. No other large grocery 
chain is in this position. 

H. C. Bohack Company, Inc., was 
founded forty-two years ago by Henry 
C. Bohack, who was the chief factor 
responsible for its development and 
who is still its president. Cooperating 
with him during the period of the 
company’s greatest expansion has been 
Frank L. Parsloe, comptroller and 
general manager. Under Mr. Parsloe’s 
direction, most of the diversification 
program is being carried out. 


Diversified Program 


Some of the phases of this program 
are interesting. 

“The summer months always show 
a drop in sales in the chain grocery 
store business, especially in the meat 
department of the stores,” Mr. 
Parsloe told SALES MANAGEMENT. 
“The people who stay in the city cut 
down on their purchases of meats, and 
in years past our butchers had some 
idle time on their hands. 

“I looked around for a profitable 
item that all departments might sell 
during the summer and hit on the 
idea of automobile tires. It had never 
been tried, but there seemed no reason 
why it wouldn’t work. We carry a 
large stock of tires on hand at head- 
quarters at all times for our eight gas 
stations and samples of the popular 
brands were supplied to our stores. 
We started to advertise tires to our 
trade in much the same manner as we 
advertised meats and groceries. People 
came in, examined the tires, made 
selections and ordered. Today we are 
the largest retailer of automobile tires 
on Long Island. 

“The cigarette business added 
$500,000 to our volume. But I do 
not think the cigar chains lost because 
of the grocery chains’ entrance into 
that field. I believe that the large 
sale in our stores, for example, is due 
IN great measure to the enormous in- 
Crease in cigarette smoking among 
women. If we were able to set 
up figures to show the increase in 
Cigarette consumption due to women 
smoking against the total sale of cig- 
arettes in chain grocery stores, I be- 


lieve a large surplus would be appar- 
ent, and this undoubtedly went to the 
cigar chains. 

“In the fall of 1929 we arranged 
to put on a food show in the Brook- 
lyn Paramount Theatre. We ran this 
show for one week. Sixteen national 
advertisers cooperated with us and 
booths were constructed for each, as 
well as two for our company. We 
notified these advertisers that we did 
not intend to make any profit on the 
show, but would bill each for the pro- 
rata share of the total expenses. 
One hundred and twenty thousand 
persons visited this exhibition and each 
was presented with samples of the 
products on display, which had a total 
retail value of $1. In other words, 
$120,000 worth of food was distribu- 
ted free to the public during the 
show. The results were so gratifying 
that participants and many additional 
advertisers have urged us to repeat the 
performance, and we intend to put on 
another show in the near future. 


Fat-Rendering Plant 


“Until February '1 we had been sell- 
ing scrap fat and bones to a company 
which collected these materials. Now 
we have our own fat-rendering plant. 
It is in a new three-story building 
equipped with the most modern fat- 
rendering apparatus. We obtained a 
permit from the Board of Health 
which makes it possible for us to col- 
lect the fat and bones in large gal- 
vanized iron containers, which are 
sealed at each store. These cans are 
taken to the top floor of the new 
plant, weighed and the contents ex- 
amined. In this way we can check 
the amount of waste in each of the 
stores, and, in addition, check the 
efficiency of each butcher who prepares 
the meat for sale. We have no ad- 
ditional expense connected with the 
collection of this material, since it is 
done by our regular trucks. No other 
chain that I know of has its own fat- 
rendering plant. We expect to 
amortize the cost of the building and 
equipment in about two years. After 
that the income we receive from the 
sale of the fat (which is purchased by 
soap manufacturers) will be clear 
profit. 

‘In addition to tires, we are selling 
razor blades (which are purchased by 
men and women) and Mazda lamps in 
our stores.” 


PRINTED 
SAMPLES 


How to Display Them 


Advertising Managers and Agencies, 
Printers, Engravers and business houses 
having samples of printed matter to display, 
find in Multiplex Swinging Wing Display Fix- 
tures,a practical, compact method of showing 
this material. Booklets, folders, proofs, etc., 
are simply thumb-tacked to both sides of the 
revolving wings. Any number of wings of any 
size can be had. Frames for wings available 
in different styles. 


Advertising Displays 
in the Lobby 


Many use Multiplex Fixtures for displaying 
samples of advertising in reception rooms and 
lobbies where visitors can turn the wings like 
the pages of a book and view a vast amount 
of this material neatly arranged and shown 
in a compact manner. 


Keeping Records 
of Printed Matter 


Records of folders, cuts and drawings, sched- 
ules and returns from advertising, samples 
of dealer literature and electros, can be 
mounted on Multiplex in the offices of 
Advertising Managers. The material stays 
fresh and clean and is always available for 
reference the instant it is wanted. 


Send for “Visualizing 
Modern Business” 


A new book showing the many practical uses 
of Multiplex and describing the various styles 
in which this equipment is available will be 
sent, without obligation, upon request. Clip 
the coupon, fill it in and mail today for your 
copy of this interesting book. 


> CLIP AND MAIL < 


Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
T] { 925-935 N. Tenth Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me without obligation, your book, 
“Visualizing Modern Business.” Also 
price list of Multiplex Equipment 
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“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 
ete pet 


So Much MORE 


INTERNATIONALLY known 

. . the habitual stopping 
place of world travelers 
. . . conveniently accessible 
to all Loop activities... 
foods of surpassing excel- 
lence. Spacious and smartly 
elegant rooms.  Distin- 
guished accommodations at 
remarkably reasonable cost. 
Rates begin at $5 per day. 
Permanent Suites at Special 
Discounts. 
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DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 


LE Ss 


Bruce Barton 
says: 


“I have known Dick Hay for 
many years. He has not only 
a thorough knowledge of his 
subject but the ability to impart 
that knowledge in a stimulating 
and effective fashion. His cour- 
age is an inspiration.” 


For MANUFACTURERS = and 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES my 
wide Sales Management and Re- 
tail experience can be worth many 
times its cost. 


From June to September I will 
be available in New York as a 
Consultant on Sales, Merchandis- 
ing, and Marketing problems, for 
a few clients only. 


Please address inquiries to 


RICHARD C. HAY 
Soldiers Field Boston, Mass. 


RANA GEM EH FT 
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Practical Plans for Paying 


Specialty Salesmen 
(Continued from page 435) 


may not get results. C. U. Williams, 
president of the Williams Oil-O- 
Matic Heating Corporation, distrib- 
utors of Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners, 
believes in the straight commission 
payment system. Mr. Williams says: 

“We believe that retail salesmen 
should be paid for just what they earn 
—on a commission basis. Where the 
record of a man and the moral hazard 
justifies, a drawing account is allowed. 

“A man that is right never expects 
something for nothing, and salesmen 
who cannot work this way are usually 
drawing account artists.” 

Another strong statement in favor 
of the straight commission method of 
paying salesmen is that made by W. 
F, Tant, president of the Silent Auto- 
matic Corporation, who says: 


Men Too Easily Satisfied 


“After considerable trial on the 
drawing account basis, we decided that 
it was certainly no good for us, and 
in most cases was not good for the 
salesman himself. Strange as it may 
seem, there are far too many men who 
are contented with a $30 to $40 a 
week wage, and if they can obtain that 
through a drawing account, they are 
contented. 

“We have found that men who 
really make the best salesmen do not 
want drawing accounts. They are able 
to make far more on a commission 
basis, and I am of the opinion that a 
man feels more independent and his 
production is far better on this basis. 

“In our sales talks to our men, we 
tell them that we do not want them 
if they can’t make $5,000 a year. We 
think that is a minimum wage that is 
not very hard to shoot at, and can be 
accomplished if a man will really 
work. Some of our salesmen greatly 
exceeded $10,000 last year, and we 
had a great many in between $5,000 
and $10,000.” 

Some companies do not pay the 
salesmen the entire commission when 
the order is received. One of these 
companies which follows the plan of 
holding back a certain amount of the 
commission is the Smith Typewriter 
Sales Corporation who pay their sales- 
men 50 per cent of the commission 
when the order is received, and 50 per 
cent when the merchandise is paid for. 
H. N. Rice, general manager, gives as 
his reason for this method of payment 
the following: 

“The first instalment serves to keep 


up the salesman’s spirit and finance 
his daily expenses, but by paying him 
a commission of only 50 per cent be- 
fore the merchandise is paid for, he 
retains a financial interest in seeing 
that the sale is brought to a successful 
conclusion.” 

A slightly different application of 
this same method is used by the Mani- 
fold Supplies Company, of Brooklyn, 
New York, who pay their retail spe- 
cialty salesmen 50 per cent of the gross 
profit of the orders, their reason for 
this method of payment being the be. 
lief that it gives their salesman in- 
dependence to feel that he is in busi- 
ness for himself. Their salesmen are 
allowed to know the cost of the goods 
they are selling and, of course, they 
know the selling price so that on every 
order they can figure their profit. 

Many companies start new salesmen 
with a drawing account against com- 
missions for the first two to four weeks 
of their work, in order to tide them 
through the period during which they 
are becoming adjusted to the selling 
of the particular product. R. L. Lee, 
manager of sales promotion, Frigidaire 
Corporation, describes the method fol- 
lowed by that company in giving in- 
itial drawing accounts to beginners: 

“While in many cases a beginner is 
given a drawing account against his 
commissions to enable him to carry on 
until he becomes productive, the aim 
is to put him just as quickly as pos- 
sible on a straight commission basis.” 


Should Finance Self 


Mr. Rice, of the Smith Typewriter 
Sales Corporation, believes that it 
might sometimes be desirable to f- 
nance a salesman temporarily with a 
drawing account but he also believes 
that in most cases when a man is un- 
able to finance his own operations un- 
til such a time as his work pays him 
a sufficient income for his purposes, he 
would not place him in the category 
of successful specialty salesmen. 

W. R. Cummings, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, states that the 
salary or drawing account enters into 
their compensation plan only during 
the first few weeks of training; after 
that it is entirely commission. Mtr. 
Cummings is one of those executives 
who realizes that a salesman who 1s 
new to a business needs time to get 
into his new work, and by careful 
selection and proper training, he tries 
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to overcome the losses due to unsuc- 
cessful salesmen. 

Many employers of specialty sales- 
men have found that by starting men 
off on a straight commission basis, giv- 
ing them a trial and letting them prove 
themselves, they can then switch them 
to a salary and commission, or a salary 
and commission on a sliding scale, re- 
duce the turnover in the organization 
and cut out some of their selling ex- 
pense and do a better all-around job 
with their men. This opinion is held 
by W. D. McElhinny, vice-president 
in charge of sales, the Copeland Sales 
Company. Mr. McElhinny gives a 
clear statement of the possibilities and 
the difficulties of the commission pay- 
ment method in these words: 

“Generally speaking, straight com- 
mission is the safest way of handling 
salesmen, but the turnover is large if 
the product is difficut to sell, and very 
often it is difficult to give the men 
proper training because of the neces- 
sity of their going to work immedi- 
ately and producing sales in order to 
earn a livelihood. This results in a 
great many changes in the organiza- 
tion—sometimes, discouragement to 
the employer, and in a good many 
instances, lack of sales due to improper 
educational work and bad selling. 
However, with a good product and 
with a reasonable commission, if men 
function, it often becomes a very satis- 
factory means of compensation.” 


The Matter of Control 


A number of sales executives in the 
specialty selling field are opposed to 
paying salesmen on straight commis- 
sion, feeling that when they use this 
method of payment they are not able 
to control the salesman and his time 
properly. Experience shows, however, 
that a properly qualified sales manager 
can control his salesmen, supervising 
and directing their activities whether 
they are paid on a straight commission 
basis or any other payment plan. This 
point of view is well expressed by W. 
A. Kemp, director of sales, Hardinge 
Brothers, Inc., who says: 

“The first thing a good sales man- 
ager does is to impress upon the sales- 
man that he is there to help him. In 
doing this, he must assist the salesman 
to analyze himself, his product and his 
territory. From this analysis the suc- 
cessful sales manager will then further 
assist the salesman in correctly super- 
vising his own activities. Too fre- 
quently a specialty salesman on a 
straight salary or drawing account 
against commission lies down on his 
Work, or procrastinates. Whereas, a 
Man on a straight commission basis, 
correctly supervised and directed, and, 
turn properly supervising his own 


MEMBER 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


The Peoria Journal-Transcript 
Led 2nd Peoria Paper in 
19 Out of 28 Classifications 
in 1929 by a Big Margin! 


Because Peoria advertisers 


have found that the “4 out 
of 5” homes coverage of The 
Peoria Journal-Transcript will 
put their products “over” in 
the Peoria market! 


THE PEORIA 
JOURNAL>TRANSCRIPT 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Chas. H. Eddy Co., Nat’l Repr. :: Chicago, New York, Boston 


Custom Made Covers 


Fi. es 


TERT BurkArt* 


PROCESSED 


Covers designed and made 
specially for your require- 
ments sell the contents of your 
book or catalog. 


Astaff of experienced design- 
ers and craftsmen is at your 
service to build a Burk-Art 
Processed cover that will 
faithfully interpret the char- 
acter of your business. 


* 


The name of a pro- 
cess of embossing and 
decorating various bind- 
ing materials to produce book 
and catalog covers of unusual 


po age “ark Art ; tle L. beauty in color, texture and design. 
Processed Cover. ‘ 

THE BURKHARDT COMPANY 
545 W. LARNED STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CREATORS OF VISUAL SELLING EQUIPMENT 
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activities, realizes that his income de- 
pends upon his getting an order now. 
Properly educated and trained in this 
phase of analysis and self-supervision, 
the specialty salesman is more suscep- 
tible to suggestions and aid extended 
by the sales manager than a man em- 
ployed on salary or drawing account 
against commission. 

The conclusion to this article will 
appear in the March 15 issue. 


Rayon Manufacturers 
Seek Style Market 
in New Campaign 


In an enlarged magazine campaign to 
start this month, the Rayon Institute 
of America will attack the “style mar- 
ket”,—emphasizing the advantage of 
rayon in dresses and ensembles, C. C. 
Bassett, Jr., president of the institute, 
informed SALES MANAGEMENT this 
week. 

The advertisements will be illustrated 
with models from Bergdorf Goodman, 
Kurzman, Jay Thorpe, Best & Com- 
pany, Lord & Taylor and Joseph. 
Heretofore the promotional plans of 
the institute have been devoted largely 
to extending the use of rayon in fab- 
rics for airplanes, automobiles, rugs 
and tapestries, undergarments and 
simple outer attire. 

In emphasizing its advantages for 
smart attire, Mr. Bassett said, the 
variety of colors and prints and drap- 
ing qualities of the new rayon will 
be shown in the advertising. 

Total production of rayon last year 
was estimated at 467,000,000 pounds, 
Mr. Bassett added, an increase of 35 
per cent over the previous year. Some- 
what more than quarter of this amount 
was made in the United States. 

The Rayon Institute was formed three 
years ago. Its present membership 
comprises the Viscose Company, Du 
Pont Rayon Company, Industrial 
Rayon Corporation, American Glanza- 
toff Corporation, Delaware Rayon 
Corporation, New Bedford Rayon Cor- 
poration and the American Enka 
Corporation. Headquarters have tre- 
cently been moved to 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York City. 


Columbia Expands 


Columbia Broadcasting System has moved 
its Chicago headquarters to 410 North 
Michigan Avenue. Henry A. Bellows has 
been elected vice-president of the system 
in charge of Western activities; H. Leslie 
Atlass, manager of the Chicago office and 
Stuart Eggleston, Western sales manager at 
Chicago. 


Millsco Agency, Inc., New York, has 
opened an office in Brussels under the di- 
rection of Harold I. Orwig. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na- 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years’ 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit Sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
a9 C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty 
on, Send only name and address for details. 

. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES — CAPABLE OF _ EARNING 
from $5,000 to $50,000 per year can make profit. 
able contacts in all parts of the United States 
through out service. Confidential and reliable 
Write for particulars, Associated Executive Service 
Inc., 1204 Colonial Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa i 


POSITION WANTED 


GENERAL MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER 

A man who devoted ten years to selling and sales 
management and the last ten years in rehabilitation 
work, is looking for a mew connection. He is at 
—— General Manager ot a business that has 
een in difficulties, employed by its creditors. He 
is personally acquainted with the executives of 
almost all the mail order houses, wholesale hard- 
ware, housefurnishing, department stores and chain 
stores in the U. S. and Canada. In his rehabilita- 
tion work he has kept the sales departments under 
his personal supervision. He is an exceptional 
salesman, a good sales executive and has a knowl- 
edge of finance that few men possess. He is a 
young man but far ahead in his years in experience. 
His present earnings are about $10,000 a year. He 
wants a hard jproblem to tackle in either sales, 
manufacturing or with banking house which need a 
man with his experience. Address Box 231, SALEs 
i. eli 420 Lexington ‘Avenue, New York, 
N. 
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The Taxi Weekly 


Covers the Whole Cab Industry 


New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
Operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 


Published in Its Own Printing Plant 
al 54 West 74th Street—New York City 


